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FOURPENCE. 
(Stamped E Edition, 54.) 
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e cc 
Forthe se Continent, for not less th 
the ystage to be paid in Londe 





Sfreor ll. 2s. the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


nience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magasines. - “Subscript riptions for the Stamped Edition 
a “bree Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenwum Office, London. +t 


For France. an other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 





TNIVERSITY C OLLEGE DINNER.—The 

}~ above Dinner will take place at the FREEMASONS’ 

AVERN, irs at Queen-street,on WEDNESDAY, February 15, 
po _D. CHRISTLE, Esq. M.P. in the chair. 


Stewards. 
William Aldam, Esq. M.P. 


)D, W. Nash, Bon. 
Richard Baxter, Esq. hard Potter, $q 
E. Baker, Esa. “tes 


J, Blake, 








T. Darvi . i 
t T: Foster Sq. Vi : ith Esq. “x D. 
e 35q. Profesyor = ar Rey F.R.S 
s, F.R.S. t Semple, E 
Prafeaoe Grae Esq. John grorrar, Esq, M.D. 
w. J. Johnson, Esq. Profesor Thomson. 
Professor Professor Taylor. 
idw in L ankester, F tsq. M.D. | Augustus Tulk, Esq. 
De Morgan. Thomas WwW alco Esq. 
ackenzie, E sa. M.D. t. N. Wornum, Esq. 
im Es 
Thomas M Dinner on Table at Six o'clock precisely. 
Tickets (One Guinea each) may be procured of any of the 
Stewards or Secretaries; at the Ullice of the College; or at the 


—— JACOB WALEY. 
ce , pena Secs. 











SCHOOL MASTER “WAN TED. —A Married 
Man, to unde rtake a large Parochial School in the country, 
oa act us A Master understanding the Mixed or Nor- 
wood System of I i 
able to t ng on Hullah’s system. + a 
with a co It found efficient, and otherways qualified, an 
introduct n to Deacon's orders inthe Church may be expected. 
Direct N. B., care of Mr. J. W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


NERMS of S sU BSCRIPTION to CHURTON’ S 
26, HOLLES-STREET. 

o 5s., or 10 guineas per annum 
For a Book Soctery, 6l, 8s., 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum. 
Auy number of Members can’ join in the same Book Society 
subscription,—no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. ‘The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, and every} New 
Work is added the day it issues from the press. 

Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 
sent by post. 



























L ‘brary, 1. Holes s- steant: 
ULL’S EW SYSTEM 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 

FAMILIES paying 6l. 6s. the year, have the New and Standard 
Works they order, 12 vols. in Town, or 24 Country, Boxes and 
Catalogues, free of expense, and Two Guineas worth of New 
Works to KEEP. 

SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of l4s. per member. The 
New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent grates and post 
free. Apply to Mr. Buxt, Librarian, as above 

NEW PLAN FOR READING SOCIETIES. 
INTS for the FORMATION of READING 
and BOOK SOCIETIES, 

With an improved xine for repiering them more extensively 
available and eflici a nt 
THE LIBR ARY % IRCULAR; 

Containing descriptive and critical notices of the New Works of 

the month. 

The above sent gratis and post free to orders addressed to 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


FFICE for PATENTS. of INVENTIONS 


ATION of =n SIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 











GENTLEMAN, sedulously devoted to literary 
pursuits, residing at RYDE, in she, ISLE OF WwiGHt, 
proposes to I EIVE into his family FIVE PU PIL: S, the Sons 
of Noblemen “ entlemen, to be instructed 4 ih the Classics, she 
French and n Languages, English Composition, and the 
Mathe ee udicious system of private tuition, thoroughly 
matured, and pursue od with perseverance and energy, combined 
with the comforts of a superior bome, an introduction to select 
society, and the enjoyment of a climate of unrivalled salubrity, 
will, it is hoped, present advantages not to be surpassed i in any 
similar establishment. References of the - ae Terms, 
we per annum. Pupils under 12 years of a Address 
8. W., » Roy al Marine Library, Union-street, Ae nq Isic of Wight. 
EDU CATION AT LUBEC, IN GERMANY. 
HE very superior nature of the Education im- 
parted ‘to Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of 
Germany, and more particularly, the great proficiency in Mo- 
dern Languages, History, Geography, Mathematics, and other 
practical branches of instruc tion, to be attained by Pupils des- 
tined for the Army or Navy, or for Commercial pursuits, has 
long convinced reflecting parents and guardians of the advan- 
tages to be conferred on the Youth under their charge, by send- 
ing them over to Germany, to complete their Education at one 
of those Institutions. 

The College or High School at Lubec, denominated “ The 
Catharineum,”* has for centuries enjoyed high repute as ove of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools ; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
cial and counting-house knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
age, has a ved to almost equal celebrity, and an English 
Geatleman resident there, who has been a Master at the © atha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, has an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
may rest assured, that the Youth they may intrast to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence req: aisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Languages, and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
oe = of which so often deters persons from sending youth 
abroa 

For a Prospectus and further Particulars, Terms, &c., apply 
toW. L. NE \\ y MAN, Esq., Insurance: Otiice, York. 


EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 

















ART-UNIONS, 
ER MAJESTY the QUEEN and PRINCE 
ALBERT have been graciously pleased to accept and 
express their approval of the work, * The Songs of Shakspeare, 
illustrated by the Etching Club,” designed for prese ntation to 
the Subscribers to the wee! POLYTECHNIC UNION of LON- 
DON, for the year i843. PRESIDENT and other Members 
of the Royal Ac ademy m. watt he ribers. 

This beautiful work may now be taken in rotation as quickly 
as copies be supplied by the prin It may be viewed. 
‘The prospectuses may be dutaine #4 and subse riptions paid to the 
Honorary Secretary, at No, 5, Cavendish-square ; 309, Regent- 
street; the Union Bank of London, and its branches ; Messrs. 
Smith, Eider & Co. Booksellers, Cornhill; Mr. Limbird, Book- 
seller, 143, Strand; also to honorary country agents 

PRIN I. 


OOKBINDING and BOOK and 
SELLING, established 1781.—Mr. HERING, late of 9, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, begs to acquaint the Nobility 
and Gentry, by whom he has been so mz any years supported, 
that he. be is HEMOVED his establishment to 153, REGENT- 
STREL = tween New Burlington and Vi igo- street 












Carre y THY for Fe 
Us SSE * ‘MONT rHLy BOOK C ‘iRCU LAR. 
JAMES TAYLOR & Co.'s CHEA IST of ANCIEN 
and MODERN BOOKS, on Sale at tS NORTH TREDT, 
RIGHTON, at very low prices. 








Catalogues’ forwarded free, to all parts of the Kingdom, to 
GRATIS AND POSTAGE PREE,. 

A SECOND-HAND_ BOOKS, in varias de prtmouts of 

London. Gentlemen forwarding their address as above, will 


Gentlemen sending their address as above; and they may be 
Just published, 

Lite rature,in good condition, by’ WwW. LER, Upper 

have it sent immediately. This will be found well worthy of 





ting to the Securing and Dis- 
posing of “BRI TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS 
of Specifications, Drawings of Geesemiean is expeditiously an 
oceponioahy effected. 
o REGIST RAY T IONS pader the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 

A Prospectus, containing mue h useful information, may be 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander #riuce, 14, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

7 . r 
HE SAINT ANN’S” ‘SOCII ETY. 
Under the Patronage of THE QUEEN, 
‘The Queen Dowager. Th 
The hing of Hanover. 


EL, e Prince Albert. 

The Duchess of Gloucester. The Duchess of Ker 
The Duke of Sussex. The Duke of C enbotdipe. 

THIS SOCIETY (by Volantary ‘ ‘ontributions) Mai otaine, 
Clothes, and Educates the CHILDREN OF THOSE, ONCE IN 
PROS SPERI Jrphans, or not, ey MH parts of the W orld. 

The HAL BY eaRey ELECTION will take place on the 9th 
of February next. 

Subscriptions and Donations iets received by 

EDWARD 3 A cau Secretary. 
2, Charlotte-row, Mansion Pa a. 18 
saan, Subscription, MW. 18.5 iLife ‘titto, 10/. 10s. 





e King of the Be igians. 


Sales ‘by Aluction. 
moda gel ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE § 
street, on THU RSDAY. eb. . ae Two following days, 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including the LIBR ARY band JAMES PHELP, Esq. (re. 
moved from the County of Le er), ine luding IT Vaticano, 
700 Plates, 7 A. half morocco x 
Etchings, 2 vols.—Carter’s An ent Are pias eture and Sculpture, 
2 vols.—Antiquities of Ionia, 2 vols.—Findeu’s Royal Ge allery of 
British Art, India proofs before the lette “rs, and Etchings, Eight 
‘s Mi unsions—C hi lack letter, 
i ce Portra 
Foxes. Ac 3 vols—Fulke s Rbhemish New 
tament—Leslie’s Theological Works, 2 vols. L.v.—Vertot's 
Knights of Malta, 2 vols. ans cope -Me tient Armour, 
coloured, 3_ vols.—Stot ‘s Monumen ies—Cotma 
Sepulchral Brasses, 2 wo —Pritton’s ¢ Rodel Antiquities, 6 
vols.—Robinson’'s — ral Designs, 5 vols.—Pugin's Gothic 
Architectne, &c. 7 —Tredgold on the Steam Engine, 2 
vols.—Shaw's Iiaminate “d Ornaments— Nichols’s Progresses. ot 
4 uecen Elizabeth and King James, 7 vols.—Sir William Jones's 
Works, 6 vols.—Marvell’s Works, 3 vols.—Peck’s Desiderata 
Curiosa—Throsby’s Leicestershire, 2 vols. —Loudon's Gardener's 
Magazine, 1886 to 1810—Jardine’s uralist’s Library, 23 vols. 
—Walpole’s Catalogue of Roya Noble Authors, 5 vols.— 
Biographic al History of England, 9 vols.—Maurice’s Indian An- 
tiquities, 7 vols. 5 ; and a Variety of early Italian and Spanish 
Books, &c. &c. 

















May he view ed, and Catalgues had. 


COPYRIGHT OF MEDICAL BOOKS. 
ou Fk a the 10th, at his House, 


Mr. L, A. LEWIS will SELL, on Fi 
VALU ABLE MEDI- 


blee 
“HARES in the following x 
CAL BOOKS, viz. Hooper's Medic al Dictiqnary : two Sixty- 

1 one One hundred and pw 


one Sixty-fourth T . A ‘racti Ysic: one 
fourth—Cooper’s Surgi ary 
twenty-eighths. Als« 
a few “Artic les of Furr 


THE LOGGIE OF THE VATICAN. 


By Messrs CHRISTIE & MANSON, at Seis Gre = gu 
ing-strect, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, Fe 


7 Misce e silane ous ve oliection of Books, and 
e 





Lo ae et the Vatican, executed to adorn the 
erected by J. Nasu, Esq. 
dence in Re ‘gent-street, and subsequently at East Cowes Castle. 
-xquisite Works were executed at the desire of George 1V., 
addressed an autograph letter to Pius VIL. requesting the 
permission to have them copie 

George IV. at different periods of his hfe, after Sir Thos. 





Law- 


whose directions they have been removed to London, 





obtained gratis of James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row, London. 
CATALOGUE of good and valuable 
Zast Smithfield, opposite St. Kathormers Docks, ‘Tower. hill, 
attention, 


May be viewed a week preceding. 


fas 


~ , 
MADEIRA HOUSE, 36, Bedford-square.— 
Yor the Benefit of Persons in delicate Health, or labour- 
log under old or variable Disorders of the Internal Organs, or 
f the Joints.—A complete and liberal Family Establishment 
hes been formed, in which an uniformly high temperature, 
with airiness, and the indispensable comforts of an invalid in 
vetvoment, has been carefully considered,—profe ssionally di- 
rected by a Gentleman who has peculiar oppertanities of ob- 
serving the advantages of a warm climate, as well as the methods 
required to render it safe and available.— Apene ations for par- 
ticulars must be by letter, addressed to Mr. RK. Nuth. 
One or two domestics, in delicate health, and. a superior cha- 
racter, may find an adv: antageous engagement. 


OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 
street, London. Directors. 
Boyd, Esq., Charrman. 
J. fetieed and, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Ww. P. Craufurd, Esq. oe Mitchell, Esq. 
Robinson, Esq. 
yd, Duff, Esq. 
John C ‘onnell, Esq. 


Bankers—Union Bank of London, 8, Moorgate-strest, Argyle- 
place. Rese -nt-street, and Pall Mall E 
Standing Counsel—P. Laurie, Es 
Solie vere Moumrs. ‘Parken and Webster, Ny Messrs. Johnstone 
and Farquhar. 
The Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 




















' 
Prep: aration |} 


| rect likenesses o! 
Albert, 


| Crest at equally reduced prices. 


at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- | 


“in nt— Cotman’s Architectural | 


at 
Sixty. | 
four One hundred and | 


as beautiful LUNETTES, the BIBLE ‘SUB. { 

ECTS, and the PILASTERS, copied from Raffuelle’s | 
fine Gallery | 
the celebrated Architec “t, at his resi- | 





also several Portraits of 


mene’ and others, the property of the Earl of Shannon, by | 


sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart Town, and Launceston, 
free of charge. Bills transmitted for c nection. 
Ly ageret the Boar a. H. WRAY, Manager. 

Agents: Rh. Allan, Esq., 8, ate square, Edinburgh ; Fy 
ie ssrs. H. T iscencante & Co., ‘Dubin: ; and John Harrison, Esq., 





if “WAL KE R’S NEEDLES (by authority the the 

e Queen’s Own), with the new large eyes, are ‘easily 
threaded, even by blind persons, and work with great ease, 
having improved points, temper, and finish. The labels are cor- 
































Her Maje sty and His Royal Ei ighness Prince 
in relief, on coloured grounds. alker’s improved 
fish hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommende For 
the home trade neat packages of needles or pens, from Is. to 
10s, value, can be sent free, by bree » by « any respectable dealer, 
on Drea A of 13 penny staraps | or every s hilling value. Every 
quality for Shipping. H. AKER, Panulactarer to the 
Queen, "20, SIAIDE N-LANE, woob. STREET, Londo 


. NY 
prt E ENGRAVED on RE ASONABLE 
TERMS.—J. PAYNE begs to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry that he has removed from 22, Fleet-street, to 16, Great 
Castle-street, Regent-street, where he will continue to engrave 
Silver and Plated Spoons and Forks, Jable Knives, &c. with 
Crest or Cypher, ina superior manner, at 3s. perdozen. Waiters, 
‘Tea Sets, and other articles of pints engraved with Arms or 
Joshua Payne has engraved 
late for several members of the Royal Family and many of the 
Nobility, specimens of which may be seen at his house, 16, Great 
C ‘astle-street (one door from Regent-street), near the Polytech- 


nic Institution. oe 
YARD-PLATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 
and 100 Vi siting Cards, from plate, 2s. ; 


J PATTERN 2s., 
| Plate engraved with Crest and Name, 5s. Note paper 4s., te 
los., 12s. 6d., and 15s. per ream, 


8¢., and 10s. per ream; letter, &s., 
Ahy of these papers stamped with CG rests, Coronets, or Initials, 
at 5s. per ream, or richly finished in gold, aivets or colours, at 
. 4d. per quire: no charge for the die. Jafers from the die, 
- per 100, or 6s, 6d. per 1,000; high satin a... note paper, 4 
quires, 1s. 6d. ; envelopes, 5s., 78. 6d., and 9s. per 1,000, or 13. 
dozen stamped; sealing wax from ‘4s. per lb.; best pel a0] 
pencils 4s. per dozen. An elegant assortment of envelope, blott- 
ing, and travelling cases, dispatch and music boxes, scrap and 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and Prayers, fancy inkstands. 
pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and scent bottles, wafers, an 
every article, suitable for presents, lower than ane: ‘house i He Se 
trade. Playing cards }s. 6d. per pac ‘ cA we, 
papers le lent to read at 9d. per week. CIRC CEING i LIBRARY 
- per annum, includin ‘al Ay New Publications 
| and Periodic Ao at MARSHALL & CO.’S, Stationers and 
gravers, 12, Curzon-street, May-fair, corner of Queen-street. 
Orders by post punctually atte adied to. 


~ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the intr odue tion of a new, and perfectly match- 
les BATA PLATE. C. Warson, (late ALDERMAN, 41 
and = “Barnica N, aided by a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered ; possessing all th 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all ‘its durabi ity an 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, by which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals | is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 
er, and is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboard, 











s. 6 
Table Spoons and Forks, 

PET dOZ.+-+ees0% 
Dessert ditto, ditto. 
Fish Knives ....+.- 
Soup Ladle: . eco 
Sauce La cess 

In order that the Public on es not he deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
tigate r we -ights. 

’. Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal i is 
a uliarly his own, and that silver is not more t from 
| gold, than Ais mets al is from all others; the Publie will > ends Yoo 
have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which bas \perned the progress 
of his New Plate since its introduction, C. unlike this party, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the esult will esta- 

- pinenc e. ire services of plate purchased, 
SA 1 URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIV Es. ‘and FOR Ke —_ 7 his house has, for fifty 
ours, possessed an unrivalled ebrity in Sareiening hardware. 
A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s.; a best Gothic 
border 30-inch Japan tray. 12s.; aduzen ivory table knives, Ils. 
dessert ditto, 9s.; a pair of carvers, 4s.6d. A. Palmer's Candle 
Lamp. bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto, to burn comman 
oil without smoke or smell, 25s, ; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel penknives, ls. each ; best ivory-handle razora, 
. Gd, ~ pair. 
land 42, Barbican, and at 16, Norton Folgate. 


Mustard Spoon..s+ceesee 
‘Tea Spoons, per dozen .. 
i Gravy Spoons 
Salt ditto .... 
Sugar Tongs -- 
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ie day i is publi ished . 
rpuE WESTMINSTE REVIEW, No. 76. 
Contents: 
2. De. 
1 alwer. 
3 Gulitis ‘Tenures. 
4. Law of Oaths. 
5. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
6. Election Compromises. 
7. Dickens's American Notes. 
8. The Ashburton Treaty 
9. Recent and Future tae Reports. 
10. peamage. 
11, Critical and Miscellaneous ations. 
_tpeper. 13, Pall Mell 
ready, p 
HE BRITISH. CRITIC “and QUARTERLY 
‘THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No. LXV 
Care nts:—St. Anselm and William Rufus—Mrs. Trollope’s 
—Monumental Devices and Inscriptions—Dante, and the 
Cecil ie B iscceiaeapes of _ the Thirteenth Century —‘the Rev. 
m the Church— Williams's 
Po eras. Cbre h pt a The Bere 3 of St. Asaph and Bangor— 
Agricultural Labour ond Wages-—Eplscopel Charges of the past 
Year—Notices of New Works. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 











HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
edited by HARRY LORREQUER, for February, price 

2s. 6d., contains ree Loiterings of Arthur O° Leary. By th 
Editor, Fragment I]. ‘The Uoar’s Head at Rotterdam—2 Ire- 
land: Repealers yg Landlords—3. The Captives of the East. 
by Mrs. James Gray—4. ‘Time’s Portrait. By the Same—5. 
Magical Memoranda—6. Clarendon on the Horse—7. ‘The Poems 
of the De Veres: No. r Anbrey de Vere; No. Il. Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere—8. Sonnets on the additional news from appetan, 


® 








received January, 1843—9. ‘The last ‘* De Boufile: 
The Levée; Chap. Il. Th 


q e College—10. KRomish 

11. Continental A nr, No, II. Holland—12. Biographical 

Sketch of the late John Sydney Taylor—13. George Borrow ; 
‘The Gypsies in Spain ; ‘> he Bible i = Spain. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. & C W.S. Orr & Co. London; 

Fraser & Co. Edinburgh; sold by all Booksellers. 


EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
The FEBRU ARY NUMBER of 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST. 
Contains the following ee NG — 
THE CAMBERWELL AUTY: 
A Mes Romance. 





Missionaries— 





By the Ep 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE ‘OF THE LATE LADY 
TER STANHOPE 
Comprising ae - the Pacha Emir Bechir, a Prince of 
the Dreses, the Great Chief Mabanna ie Fadel, Mulla Ismach, 
the Albanians, the Wahabees, Mr. Lord Dumfries, Lady 
Bute, the Duke of W ellington, Col. Gaston Sir W. Ouseley, &e. 





A Dream of Life. By the Me-| Eccentricities of Affection. By 
dical Student. Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

The Star of Destiny; a True) Death: a Poem. By Horace 
‘Tale of the War in Affghan- Smith Esq. 


ista roposals to for s Pectensty ofa 
T os Wi idow’s Alms House. By t unknown Tong 
the Author of ‘ PeterPriggins. The ‘Spirit of the Lake. By Miss 
Extracts from my Indian Diary. 1a 
By the Old Forest Ranger. 
shart Rides in an Author's Om- 
us. 


The Barnabys in America. By 
Mss. anton lope. Chapters 34 


EL LISTONIAN NA: 
Or, Original Amendotes of the late R: Ww. Elliston, Esq. 
B ‘T. Moncrierr, Esq. 
Comprising An Iris Picca.-Elliston an M.P,—The Cataract of 
the Ganges—A Marine Harlequin—Madeira and Sandwiches. 
fen Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


‘ebruary | was published, (OAL 5 an extra Sheet), 
r HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL and 
TRANSACTIONS, No. XX. Edited by JACOB BELL: 
Containing the TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
Soctety—Original Articles: On the Salts of Morphia, Dr. A. 
Thomson—Oxide of Zinc, Mr. Midgley and Mr. Redwood—Sp. 
| cern and Soap Liniment, Mr. Fisher—Precipitated Sulphur, 
r. Schweitzer—Illustrations of the State of Pharmacy in Eng- 
land, Mr. Phillips; also, Articles on Marking Ink requiring no 
Mordant, Practical Remarks on Leeches, Fermentation, Ce- 
ments, Impurities in lodide of Potassium, the Perforation of 
Glass, Pharmaceutical Nomenclature, the Examination of Asso- 
ciates of the Pharmaceutical Society — —Extracted Articles from 
ritish and Foreign Journals—The Law respecting the Sale of 
Drugs to Brewers—Review—Notice to Correspondents, contain- 
ing Replies to a verted of Questions on Scientific Subjects, &c. 
Pubilshea by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square j 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; fannin & Co. Dublin; and 
to be obtained through ‘all the Booksellers in Town and ( | Country. 


x NOVELS. 








AVERLEY 
Pocket VoLUMEs. 
Neatly done up in Half-bound morocco, price 5s. each. 
‘The Ln ak Novels can be had separately, forming hand- 


— Potket Volumes :— 

WAVERLEY. IVANHOE. 

G oy eA EING. KENILWORTH. 
ANTIQUARY. PIRATE, 

ROB ROY. pata J oF NIGEL. 
OLD MORTALITY. Seen L OF THE PEAK. 
BLACK DWARF, ann ENTIN DURW ARD. 
LEGEND 4 # TCL PRI 

HEART OF MID-LOTHIA FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR: 


This ¢ day i is s published, price oe ge. in 1 vol. post 8vo, witha 


Por 
THE LIFE ¢ ROBERT POLLOK, 
f* The C care ey 


y his ibe other. DAV OLL( YK A .M. 
Ww ith SE LEC’ TIONS FROM HIS MANUSCRIPT. 
Lately published, the 16th edition of 
The Course of Time. Price 7s. 6d. neatly bound 


in clo | 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 


HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 

EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry sant hid 
Earty History and Geocrapny of CENTRAL AFRIC 

By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 

“A truly classical work....This work, well considered, is 

historians rather than geographical and ethnographical ; it is 

Saquastonen the only fealy critical work hitherto undertaken 

completed on the sut _— "Count Graberg da Hems9, in 

the Rivista Europea, May, 1 

‘The additions thus eae tohistorical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural geography, can be at once seen and appre- 
ciated.... The gain for geography as subordinate to historical 
inquiry, which results from Mr. Cooley's essay, is equally great. 

e book is characterized throughout y acuteness and 
sound judgment.” "—Royal Geogr. Society's Journ. 1. 

“Ww all our accurate knowledge of the early movements 
of the © a and Arabs in Negroland to the researches of the 
judicious Cooley. ‘The Negroland of the Arabs’ well deserves 
perusal.” *—Friend of Africa. 

*Un travail consciencieux, et qui demandait de grandes con- 
naissances acquises. **_ Bulletin de Soe. Geogr. 





London: J. Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square; and all Booksellers. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


Incr. 8vo, 4s. 6¢. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID’S ELE MENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY AP eEnDey. and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOST' TIONS for Exercise. apted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the * History of Maritime and sped Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ 

“ This is the best “ian of the Elements sah has yet ap- 
eared” — Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness,and discern- 
ingattention tothe el oa Ty cannot be easily surpassed.” 

— Dublin University Mag. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements," price 3s, 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMET RICAL PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONST RATED; ora Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appen nded to the = maemants, for 
the use of aL. and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
trated i in it by new Diagrams. 
ill be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics." = —- Mag. 
§ price Is. 
OOLEY’S F TGU RES of E UCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 

Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elernen- 

tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 

of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 

private aohoalas to persons whose education has been neglected, 









studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will | 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as ramsitiog and brought as near to our | 

stideas e; e demonstrations of propositions | 
are made plain for the r mind, os brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 


1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing | 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. y George | 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
In 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- | 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various ameoees 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section | 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane | 


and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of ‘Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 





“* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley's s Popular Goometry and Algebra.’ 
—Library 9 Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechan 





R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





IN IMPERIAL QUARTO, WEEKLY NUMBERS, at 3d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 1s. 
* Utile et Dulce.”—The Useful and Agreeable. 
On MARCTI Ist, 1843, will be ready PART IL, price 1s., and Nos. 1 to 4, 3d. each, 


THE PICTORIAL MISCELLANY 
FOR INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Illustrated with numerous highly-finished Wood Engravings 


Edited by W. 


Author of ‘ Pinnock’s Catechisms,’ ‘ English Grammar,’ ‘ Grammar of Modern Geography and History,’ &c. 
Advertisements and Bills are requested to be sent to the Publication Office, 25, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, by the 20th of 


the month. 


London: published for the  Byeguiotom by Shepherd & Sutton, Foster-lane, Cheapside; and at the Publication Office, 
Edinburgh; W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; 8. J. Machin, Dublin. 
Sold Th all Booksellers and News Agents in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


25, Hart-street, Bloo: 





, Maps, &e. 
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BY THE PROVOST OF << 
Just published, in 12mo. ene the ith edition, » Tevised and 


M *?HoLocy ‘for ‘VERSIFICATION: 

BRIEF SKETCH of the FAB - 
prepared to be r ndered Sale LATIN V i: x aE - ANCIENTS, 
y the Rev. F, HODGSON, B.D., 1. ost of Eton College, 


Si: a Wi By the same Aether 
acre istory, camp ed in Sense for 
Verses. 3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. Latin 

Sacred Lyrics, for Latin V ersification j in the prin. 
cipal al Motres of Horace. Jame. 6s. td. ele 

escriptive Catalogue of their — Publi 
tertesied free by post, ae ration tothe Pub bli ey Will be 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper ell 


NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
Just published, Part 1, price 4s. of 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAY 


BIOGRAPHY ana MYTIHOLOG iy By VARIOUS 
TRIBUTORS. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, Ph be tains 
of the * Dictionary of Greek and Roman yo 


Ora 





Wh 
by numerous Engravings on Wood. The Work will intra 
tinued in Quarterly “— and will form One Octavo Volume, - 


ately published, 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
a age I —. safe Sg nye Edited by Dr, Ww. 
mith. 1 vol. 8vo. ustrate y 500 Engravings 
ul. +3 cloth lettered. a h son Wood, 
e do not pretend to have examined this Di 
throughout; but the articles which we have coneulted saat? 
tous admiv ‘ably one: they are terse in style, and pregnant, yet 
not cumbrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and latest 
authorities are constantly cited....It was a work much wanted, 
will be invaluable to the young student, and, asa — of refer. 
ence (it is a single, h ), will be 
most acceptable on’ the fibrargtacle of every scholar.” *—Quare 
ty Review, une, 1812. 
* A Prospectus, with the List of Contributors to each 
Ww ork, may ~ had on application to the Publishers, or through 
any Bookselle: 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKs, 
Printed for Taylov & Walton, 23, Upper Géwer-street, 
ABLES of LOGARIiTHMS, Common and 


Trigonometrical. ‘lo 5 Places. Under the Superinten. 
dence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Feap. Svo. 3s 


De Morgan’s (Professor) Arithmetic. 4th edit, 4s, 
— Algebra. 2nd edit. 9s. 
Trigonometry. 9s. 
— First Notions of Logic. 1s. 6d. 

Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry, familiarly ap. 
plied. 2nd edition. 150 Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners; Laws of Mo- 
tion and Mechanics. 143 Woodcuts. “Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

*a* A Descriptive Catalogue of their own Publications may be 


had gratis on application to the Publishers, or through any 
Bookseller. 




















Fa t0s Pg ye MODELS, ETC. 
r & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
QTE "AM. ENGINE (Sectional Model of), 2%. 2s, 
KR 


iu a Box. 


Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, and Hydraulics (Appa- 
ratus for). Ina Box. 6l. 6s. 
Sets of Mechanical Powers :— 
| 1. For large Lecture-rooms, (size of the frame: height, 
| Sfeet 1 inch; Width, 3 feet) ...cecsecccssrsescecees-L8 8 0 
2. For Schools and smaller pe Re (height of 
the frame, 2 feet 6 inches; width, 2 feet 3inches) 5 5 0 
3. A Smaller ant. omitting the %... “PE of Forces 
and Collision of Elastic Bodies, (height of the 
frame, 2 feet 1 inch ; width, 1 foot 114 inches) .... 212 6 
1A Commoner Set, (height of the frame, 2 feet 
Width, 19 INChES).ccccccsvececccccscccccccceseseseres 1 6 3 
Attwood’s Machine, 3/7. 3s. Ina Box. 
Drawing Models, 27.10s. Ina Box. 
*#A Desc riptive ( etalenee of Apparatus and Educational 
we orks published by Taylor & Walton, may be had gratis on ap- 
lication, or through any Bookseller. 














Just published, in 2 ithicl k vols. pony sro. Ss numerous Illus- 
tions, price 31s. 
HE MODERN HIS TORY ‘and CONDITION 
of EGYPT, ITS CLIMATE, DISEASES, and CAPABI- 
LITTERS, exhibited in a Personal Narrative of ‘Travels in that 
Country, with an Account of the proceedings of Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, from 1301 to 1843, interspersed with Illustrations of Scrip- 
| tare History, the Fuliilment e Prophecy, and the Progress of 
Civilization in the East. By WILLIAM HOLT YATES, 
“ He fulfils his historic ws Bea So by an ample resumé of the 
more prominent incidents which have distinguished the fortunes 
of the Pascha, upon whose policy of general] monopoly his stric- 
tures are severe enough. and acquits himself creditably from 
his spirited and highly ‘coloured sketches a the pabundantclgects 
to which he draws attention,"’— Morning I 
ndon: Smith, Elder & Co. is "Cornhill. 


Now published, in an ove. ay panes, neatly bound in cloth and 


6d. 
THe TOUCHSTONE. “of ‘ORTHODOXY, or 
Schism of the Churches. By the Rev. J. GODKIN, 
Author of * A Guide from the Church of Rome to the Church of 
Christ,’ * Apostolic Christianity,’ &c. &c. 
‘ontents: 
Essay I. The _weme of the | Essay XII. qhe ¢ Ambition ot 
Essay II. The Be ‘Education of the | Essay XIII. The, Hist of Pri- 
Ill. Th “He f th iE XIV. Env and Strife. 
Essay the | ome 0 e | | Essay xt ‘The ite 


ot of all 
Essay IV. ok Identity of the 


Essay V. The Age of theChure h. | 
Essay VI. Re b.. Changes of the | 
Chu | 
| ess of Missions. 


waged The ‘hiberty legs | Essay XVvIll. FreeC jommunion. 
Essay VIII. The Volatility of | par XIX. Lay ‘Teac 
the Church. Essa 


e re y XX. erversions of Reli- 

Essay IX. Schism—Its Natur 
Essay X. ae oy 7 ee Secta. | Essay xxi Poolish and Un- 
earned puections. 
Essay XI. The Spint of Con- | Essay XXII. |. The W (a 


BL me XXHL. Conclusion. 
London: Darton & Clar blin: Messrs. William Curry: 
jun. & Co, Belfast: John a A Castle-place, 
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Essay XVI. Freedom of the 


Essay XVII. “Christian Union 
° essential to the Suc- 
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and R DIEJUGEND, The first Number of this Monthly DIATE PUBLICATION BY MR. BENTLEY. 
IN: ora FU as published February 1, and contains 58 Stories, I. 
> Ss TAR "E of IRNEY SALAT: includi 
NciENis, ee tang Force Bookseller, 20, Berners- ‘ Fog non ge yg eee my Ae | 
Coll t; and by i 20, South Moltou-street, to whom | Just published, Parts HI. & IV., price 5s. each, or bound | Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By CHARLES MASSON, 
- sere may be ? adidressed - " in One Volume, price 1s. cloth Esq. , eorming the Fourth Volume of his * Journeys in I salochis- 
r Latin ublished, i in. . be a. vol, royal 8vo. price 16s. , » ’ tan, &c emy 8vo. with a New Map of the various Countries 
This day is P bh lett ered on either side of the Indus traversed by the Author, prepared 
the pri HE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of JOHN L I F E I N M E X I C 0) by himself. 
pra. cB With a Preliminary. Piecgases, Introductory i we 9 ‘ - I. 
ons Will be by J. 4 = Meg n iN, Esq. Author of the TITIAN; a ROMANCE of VENICE, By R. SHELTON 
t ueient Greeks. MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 3 vols. Price le 
a edition of the, rie of the Works of ~ ay has long DURING A MACKENZIE, L.L.t ” " Price les 
ret heen Wanting. It is in fact ms or tend a past a eo of By Authority of the Lords C = 5: the Ad ' 
> t ular metaphysical system of mo- iY AUTROTUY @ ve Lords Con mrissic weTE O he Admir Aly. 
toe which the ee atenla never before have been pre- RESIDENCE OF TWO YEARS vor AGE to the NORTIL POLE, performed ia | His 
.OMA > pore: to the world ae oenpees Sam. one ener: hed from all Majest t! y's § Seipe _Ayeiies ri Treats under the Command of 
itions.”’—Prelimin iscourse. ait it wnarrecaan er ‘apt. B ‘ > y 3 
ous 1 mise aon emcee Virtue, Ivy-lane, ‘aternoster-row. IN THAT COUNTRY. Wb | woah By Cane. IEECHET. R of oe Expedition. svo. 
Maer This day is published, price 2s. cloth lettered, —————— Se . 
be con THE FIFTH EDITION OF By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA; | crartes HEAD, J ee 
> , - . + 4 i1T FE HEAD, Author of * Richard Savage,’ ‘ The 
‘olume, “ERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER 3] CHARLES WI \ ze, 
- tary, &c. 3 Price 18s. 
OM E’ GARDENER, By LOUISA JOHNSON. | To, which is ey ae ene 
7 iow Gardening, 8 ‘ite . b= 
by = ow agit. at Cc mS and pg a om ‘with bene an of WITH A PREFACE MISS PEN AND HER NIECE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
ca Wows ‘t's Domestic Greenhouses. STONE, Author of * William Langehawe,’ ‘The Art of Needle- 
ood, Wer In aie weeks, uniform with the abov By W. IL PRESCOTT work, &c. 3 vols. Price 13: 
dictionary VERY L ADY’S COM PANION to the ° ° Vi. 
ed appear E KITCHEN GARDEN and ORCHARD. By A LADY. THE DEERSLAYER, by J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner ; sold by all Book- AUTHOR OF Esq. Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ * The Pathtinder,’ &c., will form the 
By next Volume of ‘The Standard Novels and’ Romances.’ Come 
v. LEONARD a M.A. F.L.S. ETC. ‘THE HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA | plete, with Engravings. Price 6s. neatly bound. 
ae OF SPAIN,’ Richard Bentley, New fo lier Mage aaa 
Y SPAIN. ublishe Majes! 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE _Cdiisher in Ordinary to Mer Majesty.) _ 
. througt ‘A new edition, or ~<* be yw hd roy 26 Ilustrations ; *}Tere the wife of a Spanish Ambassador permits the R. BENTLE Burlington-street, Feb. 4 
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and Notes by the Rev. PE TONALD “JENY NS M.A. F.L.S. &c., 





publication of Journals written in a land hitherto unvisited 
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treet. Manual of British Vertebrate a, W RRA 

_——— Agthor of body knows that the History of Selborne has gone | by any one gifted with so keen an eye, and so pleasant a DOINGS IN © MN. a3 being the Personal Narrative of 
through many editions; no one, however, has, to our minds, so Sens Swe call Ito d nistne homest to the lively an aan engazed in the jate Chinese Expedition from the 

reet, fully entered into tne ppasey peter too as Mr. Je apy Hig | Pen; and we call on am Co Co admiring Homage elively | Re nee one ee i, teat, te oi a av e ereng | 5) ie 
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Just published, in large ~, aed coloured, and neatly bound, 


ECKER’S OMNIGRAPH ATLAS of MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY; compiled from the latest and 
most authentic sources, and including all the yecent Geogra- 








sition, which secured access to every house in the capital. 
Iler observation is excellent, and her style uncommonly 
spirited, lively, and amusing.”—Ewaminer. 


NASSAU and HANOVER. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of Fngland during the Reign 


2. THE DOUBLE DUEL; or, HOBOKEN. By THEO- 
DORE 8. FAY, Esq. 3vols. Price 18s. 

3. THE COURT of ENGLAND, under the HOUSES of 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 








d. phical and Nautical Discoveries throughout the of the Stuarts.” 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
7 “The new and very beautiful mode of producing maps by 4. ENGLISIE COUNTRY LIFE. By MARTINGALE, 
rly ap- means of the Patent Omnigraph, is so superior to the old od Sin sll 8vo. Price 9s. 
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saith beautifully distinct, vy SS ee the vols. 8vo. 
never wearied as fi n eir con- s . ae ° saver : — 
ugh “any = or finding the places required: desiderata of so much Parts I. & II. mS Ln I gu ASMAGORIA of I ad By ALFRED 
consequence, that this New Omnigraph Atias must soon find a - ; : ; ; CROWQ » 2vols. post §vo. with 150 Illustrations, 
lace, not, only ia every school, but in every library in the Price 5s. each, or bound in One Volume in cloth, with 7. A VISIT TO ITALY IN 1841. By Mrs. Tro.tore, 
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“a noe. jp me Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. a Map, price 11s. Author of Paris und the Parisians, &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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ae ee Sa tig a Bag Epes Lh pn Be COMPRISING COOPER, Esq. ‘Author of * The Pilot,’ &c. vols. 
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; and Bice the momery of on author who contrives so well to re- ST. PETERSRURG, ; MOSCOW, KHARKOFF, RIGA,| F &, Be —— rye d or, THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC 
B cone le us to haman natu . Me “VAS By. a bs , As \ mi, ay Ay WY > by . & e 
, 22 It isthe nearest to rfe sction of an volume that has hitherto es = eile . iiiaaeiiaia . . -_ UNE . re 
et: laned frome the British press. Paria nion, January, 1813. ODESSA, THE GERMAN PROVINCES ON THE | | 12. THE FORTUNES of HEC to OTALLORAN, By 
_— at hanover (a ay years, and decidedly the hest which BALTIC, THE STEPPES, THE CRIMEA, Pare io. Price 1 iiustated by Leee 
as ever been published of this deservedly popular Englis AND TUE INTER > TIE COUN , Richard Bentley, New I a gton-street, 
classic." —United Service Gazette, January 7, 1843. AND THE INTERIOR OF TIE COUNTRY. (Publisher in Ordinary ae Mave i 
icational ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
tis OD aps SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. I Tr c it ary i a in TL ET 
— ‘a Al ‘ ‘ a] 4 . 
us Illus- XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, By the Author of ‘ Nan Darrell,’ ‘ The Fright,’ &c, &c. 
interspersed with some Historica!, Riegreshie al, Chro- : 
TION nological, Mythological, and Misc ype ion: ona In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 
. New Plan. ‘lo which are added QU ONS FOR EXAMINA- H 








TION. Withan A pendix, b whic the Constellations may be 
“eo By THO OMAS BOURN. lith edition, l2mo. 6s. bd. 


A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 2s, 6d. 

3, Chronological, Biographical, Historical, and 

Miscellaneous Exercises, on a New Plan, desizned for duty use. 
lth edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bd. 

4, Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan. 12th 








Part V. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. 


sy A. DUMAS. 





Scenes and Adventures in Affghanistan. By 
Se rgeant- Major Taylor, ith Light Dragoons. 

* Everything relating to Affghanistan that bears reasonable 
evidence of a fwithful narrative, must bave great present interest ; 
but, independently of this, the book before us is re markably 
clever and attractive. It is full of matter, well observed, and 
well written. Examiner. 

“ Sergeant Taylor is really a clever fellow; a quick observer, 





nis stric~ with us much of reflection as might be Jooked for in a non-com- 
ly from edition, with Additions by George Frost. 12mo. 6s. bd. missioned oflicer, or even a subaltern.”— Spectator. 
t objects 5. Miscellaneous Questions in English History (In the Press.) In 1 volume. feap. 8vo. elegantly bound, 4s. 
and Biography. 4th edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo, Charades LA eps By Miss Ellen Pickering, 
Author of ‘Sir Michael Pau ot, &e 
joth and 6. Geographical Exercises on the New Testament; “* More real pleasure will be given by this little book than by 
.— wea ht Sth edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. any of its bulkier brethven of the seasun.""— Morning Dost. 
I, Ou 
)DKIN, . Arithmetical Tables. 20th edition, with Addi- In2 vols. post 8¥0. price 21 
nurch of tia an Thomas Bourn. Price 8d. sewed. — . A Domestic Residence in Switze rland. By E, 
JH Simpki ball SCL SER’ Strutt, Author of ‘Six Weeks on the Loire,’ &c. 
oa y arris; Darton & Harvey; and Simpkin, Marsha SCLHOSSER’S - “it cannot fail to he perused with much advantage as regards 
of se in 1 won —. aoe Fe . a saad gy of 1,250 closely- i ISTORY oe te much gratification as regards ge ueral matter.” 
o be 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of a ted See 
rife. . MEDICINE. By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. : edestrian Tour through Calabria and Sicily. 
of al Edited by NATHANIEL ROGERS, M.D. and ALEXANDER OF THE By, A, Strutt, Esq. 
f th be LEE, =. 2nd edit. greatly enlarged and improved. The style i is easy, lively, and familiar. The novelty of his 
oO! ie the best work for the study of diseases is Elliotson’ s * Prin- route, and the manner.of = ingaea his journey, give an air of 
Union ciples anc and aoe 4 of Medicine.” by y Rogers ant L ae. — ences. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY freshness to his pages. — Spectator 
he Suc- ested in the advancement of practical medicine. mak edigal Gas. 4 MADAME WOLFENSBURGHER'S NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
ol P /e cannot entertain a doubt that this work, employing as it a ’ bt The Pope and the Actor. 
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REVIEWS 

History of Béarn and the Basque Country— 

[ Histoire du Béarn). By M. A. Mazure. 

Pau, Vignancour. 
So many curious details are attached to the 
history of Béarn, and the country of the Gas- 
cons and Basques, that a good account of this 
part of France cannot fail to excite interest. The 
Princes of Béarn were powerful sovereigns, who 
maintained their independence against France, 
Spain, and England. Some of them come forth 
as heroes of romance, and to most of them some 
remarkable legend is attached. The gorgeous 
and magnificent Gaston Phoebus, the object of 
Froissart’s enthusiastic admiration, shines out a 
principal figure in the picture of his times. 
Love, war, the chace, poetry, and festivities, 
gifts, and courtesy, all belong to him; and many 
are the romantic tales which the most poetical and 
amusing of the chroniclers tells of his favourite; 
not omitting certain acts of cruelty and tyranny 
which it were in vain even for his friend to slur 
over, such as the murder of his son and brother, 
and the harshness to his terrified wife. The 
oubliettes of the old town of Orthez could tell 


sad tales of the mercies of a great lord in those | 


times when ne check was offered to a sovereign’s 
will; but the fair and bold Gaston was a noble 
knight, and he alone might render his country 
illustrious, even if the Fleur des Marguerites had 
not lived amongst those mountains, nor the great 
Reformer, Jeanne d’Albret, the mother of the 
hero of all time, and he, the most beloved of 
murdered Princes, Henri Quatre himself. 

The Basque country is full of mystery and 
interest, from the manners of its people and their 
strange language—unlike all, even the dialects, 
patois, or others of the neighbouring nations; and 
even etymologists are content if they find a re- 
semblance in stray words from countries seven 
leagues beyond man’s life. 

Here extended the English sway for several 
centuries, without however interfering with the 
Basque or Béarnais independence, and the coun- 
try, consequently, has peculiar claims on the 
attention of England. Here the Black Prince 
and his court and armies resided, and visited, 
and travelled, and here many of the last struggles 
took place before our domination in France 
ended altogether. 

M. Mazure has given to the world a volume 
which must be considered as valuable, and which 
isso amusing that it may fairly be recommended 
to the lover of light literature, who would hesi- 
tate to pore over the learned tomes of Palassou 
and Du Méze, Marca, and other useful but 
heavy writers; and the reader may well congra- 
tulate himself that M. Mazure, who, it appears, 
isnot a native of Béarn, should have been in- 
duced by chance, as he informs us, to undertake 
the history of a spot so remarkable in the annals 
of his country. He has given specimens of the 
poetry of the Béarnais from its rich mines, and 
rendered the pastorals of its shepherd minstrels 
with much taste. But that his volume would 
have swelled beyond the limits he had probably 
allotted to it, he would, no doubt, have given 
many more of these treasures, which we have 
always looked upon with favour, and which 
offer curious pictures of the people amongst 
whom they were composed,—showing the deli- 
cacy and refinement of mind which may exist 
under the roughest outside. 

The Moors for some time maintained their 
abode in Béarn, and tradition preserves the me- 
mory of their sojourn. On the walls of the 
facade of the church of Arcizac was long to be 

seen an efligy of the holy warrior Missolun, who 


is said to have commanded the Béarnais when 
they drove back the miscreants of Mahomet. 
Every year, on the 24th of May, a popular féte 
took place near the spot where stood the statue 
of the ancient saviour of the country. The figure 
was crowned with garlands, and songs were 
sung commemorating the great victory: these 
customs lasted till the end of the last century. 
There is also a spot in Béarn called the Lande 
of the Moors—J.anne-Maurme, where the famous 
battle is supposed to have taken place. 

The Pyrenean peasant still points out to the 
traveller places where the tradition of ‘* Charle- 
magne and all his peerage” is still rife. ‘The 
mighty cleft in the mountain, whose wall screens 
France from Spain, is called the Cleft of Roland, 
which he made with one stroke of his famous 
sword. On one of the snow-crowned rocks is 
still seen the print of the foot of the hippogriff, 
which monster, as Ariosto relates, alighted there 
with the hero, after having made a leap of four- 
teen leagues. At Roncesvalles, “that fatal field 
of glory,” repose the twelve peers; and from the 
depth of a profqund ravine, even now, we are 
| told, may aé times be heard the blast of 
| —— that wild horn, 
| O’er Fontarabia’s vallies borne, 
| when it sounded for the last time from the lips 
| of the unfortunate Paladin, who hoped, even to 
the latest moment, that his Emperor would hear 
the summons and be in time to save. 

The castle of the giant Ferragus, who fought 
in single combat with Rolando, is still to be seen 
overlooking the storm-beaten rocks of Biaritz, 
and the name of the hill of dtalaya seems still 
to tell of its Moorish masters. 

There is no want of legends in Béarn, for when 
the fairy mythology, which is abundant, ceases, 
Monkish wonders take their place. There is 
scarcely a ruined wall of what was once a monas- 
tery which has not a story attached to it; such 
as that of Marcignac, where the pious wife of 
Centule the Fourth, Prince of Béarn, retired, 
after her marriage with too near a relative was 
dissolved. The holy Gisla became abbess of the 
convent she had chosen, and the fame of her piety 
spread far abroad: a miracle at length confirmed 
the estimation in which she was held. The 
abbey was on fire, and the whole building was 
threatened with inevitable destruction; the nuns, 
however, had a chance of escape, but Gisla ex- 
horted them to die martyrs to their vow of never 
quitting their sanctuary. Heaven saw the pious 
maidens kneeling at the altar, awaiting their fate, 
and the danger was turned away. ‘The flames, 
which a moment before raged with fury, sud- 
denly stopped and sunk, and the nuns and their 
abbess were saved. The son of Gisla became 
Lord of Béarn, and was a mighty warrior, be- 
sides founding cities and churches. He was 
brother in arms of that famous Sancho Ramirez 
who added to his escutcheon five heads, in me- 
mory of five Moorish kings whom he had killed. 

Some time after this redoubted knight was no 
more, a curious scene occurred, very character- 
istic of the people and customs of Béarn. Their 
young Countess Marie had married a lord of 
Moncade, Baron of Catalonia, and was induced to 
agree to offer homage tothe King of Aragon. This 
so much shocked the Béarnais, that they threw off 
their allegiance to her, and banished her from 
the kingdom. They now sought for a new chief, 
and twice were unfortunate in their choice ; so 
that these independent patriots found it necessary 
to put both those persons to death. They then 
became puzzled what to do, and having a natural 
leaning to their old princess, resolved to despatch 





her infant sons, then in their cradle. When they 
arrived at the place they went to visit the 
children, whom they found asleep, one having 
his hands closed, the other open. After a little 





two wise lords of their country, to choose one of 





deliberation, they determined to accept for their 
chief the infant with the open hands, as they took 
it for a certain sign that he would be a liberal 
prince, as, indeed, it afterwards proved. 

A descendant of this chief was a Gaston, who 
opposed Edward I., of England, and was thrown 
into prison by that terrible warrior, who revenged 
his defeat in Santonga, by fearful reprisals, and 
gave up the town of Orthez to his soldiers to pil- 
lage and destroy as they pleased. Gaston was 
obliged to agree to a composition with the Eng- 
lish prince, and he was released from his dun- 
geon in a castle in Gascony. An appeal to the 
King of France was agreed on, and when both 
were in presence of the suzerain, Gaston threw 
down his glove of defiance against the King ot 
England, calling him a traitor and felon knight. 
Edward, starting forward, and commanding his 
people, who heard the charge with rage, to stand 
back, picked up the glove himself, and entreated 
that a single combat might be allowed between 
them. ‘The King of France, however, opposed 
this, and the question of their dispute was de- 
cided by law—rather an unusual thing in those 
days. 

M. Mazure relates all the anecdotes of the 
famous Gaston de Foix, which Froissart has fur- 
nished ; amongst others, that which exhibits the 
strength of body of a celebrated man-at-arms of 
the period :— 

It happened on Christmas Day that the Count de 
Foix held his court at Orthez: he dined in the hall 
with all his knights; after dinner they left the hall 
and came into a gallery, to reach which you mount 
a tower staircase of twenty-four steps, and in this 
gallery is a chimney, where it is the custom, when the 
count is there, to light a fire, but not otherwise ; there 
was but a small fire made, for ordinarily he does not 
like to see much. Nevertheless, he is in a place to 
have good logs, for Béarn is all wood, and there is 
plenty to warm oneself with, if it is so desired, only 
with him a little fire is more usual. When he came 
into the gallery he looked at the fire, and said to the 
knights, ** Look here, what a wretched fire for so cold 
atime!” Ernanton d’Espagne had seen in the court 
asses laden with wood ; he instantly descended, took 
one of the asses on his shoulders, carried it up stairs, 
and placed it load and all on the hearth: at which 
the count, and all who were with him were greatly 
amused, 

The scene is quite Homeric, and told with the 
earnest simplicity of the chronicler, who places 
the whole party diving before the reader. 

The magnificent Gaston Phoebus left no legi- 
timate son, and dying suddenly of apoplexy, could 
not make such arrangements as secured to his 
natural sons a proper provision. Gratian, how- 
ever, became a grandee of Spain, and was the 
origin of the family of Medina Celi. Ivain, his 
favourite, was one of those who perished at Paris 
in that fearful féte, when Charles VI. nearly lost 
his life, having made one of the dance of savages, 
whose hairy dresses took fire. Ivain de Foix’s 
costume being too close to be got off, he was 
horribly burnt, and died in agonies. 

There are some curious particulars in this 
volume respecting the ancient ors, or laws of 
Béarn, which from early time protected, in the 
strictest manner, the rights of the people, and 
which no change of government has been able 
to alter. Every town and valley of Béarn had 
certain privileges, which these /ors confirmed ; 
the Prince, powerful as he was, had no right to 
infringe the laws laid down by this charter, nor 
did he venture to attempt it but at peril of 
his life, as in the case of the two princes, who 
were put to death by their indignant subjects. 
In the charters of Gaston 1V., the great legisla- 
tor of Béarn, these words occur respecting the 
people: “they are free, they used their goods.” 
Duels were not encouraged, but allowed, at this 
period; and it was enacted, that “if a man, 
knight (caver), or otherwise, accused another of 
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murder, or treason, they might combat, and the 
aggressor was forced to appear on the day fixed, 
to answer the accuser. If the aggressor was a 
man of common birth, he was only allowed to 
fight on foot, armed with a stick or club, and 
bearing a shield, the knight being on horseback, 
armed cap-a-pee. If the knight was the culprit 
he had only the right of the club, for it was an 
established rule, that the aggressor descended 
from his rank to that of the injured party. The 
lord had a right of fine on the unsuccesstul com- 
batant, or on him who failed to answer the chal- 
lenge. 

On occasion of an amendment in the laws, 
this phrase occurs, which is remarkable, and ap- 
plicable to all periods: Gaston Phoebus speaks. 
“In the name of God it ought not to be thought 
strange that, as times alter, changes should be 
made in the statutes, when utility and necessity 
require it. For God, who is all wisdom, altered 
in the New Testament for the salvation of his 
faithful people, many things which he Nad or- 
dained in the ancient law.” Modern lawgivers 
could not express themselves more to the pur- 
pose. 

Favyn’s account of the birth of Henri LV. is 
given in full by M. Mazure, and isso character- 
istic, that we cannot resist reproducing it :— 

The Princess of Navarre being near her term, 
took leave of her husband, and set out from Compeign 
the 15th of November. She crossed all France to the 
Pyrenees, and directed her steps to Pau, where her 
father, the King of Navarre, then was; she arrived in 
the town after eighteen days’ journey. King Henry 
had made his will, which the Princess was very 
anxious to see, because it had been represented to 


her that it was to her disadvantage, and in favour of 


a lady who governed her father. For this cause, though 
she had tried every means to get a sight of it, it was 
a thing impossible, the more so, as, on her arrival, she 
had found the king ill, and dared not speak to him 
on the subject. But the coming of his good girl, as 
he called her, so delighted him, that it set him on his 
legs again. ‘The Princess was endowed with a fine 
natural judgment, fostered by the reading of good 
books, to which she was much addicted; her humour 
was so lively that it was impossible to be dull where 
she was. Once of the most learned and eloquent prin- 
cesses of her time, she followed the steps of Margue- 
rite, her mother, and was mistress of all the elegant 
accomplishments of the age. The King, who was 
aware of her wish respecting the will, told her she 
should have it when she had shown him her child ; 
and, taking from his cabinet a great box, shut with a 
lock, the key of which he wore round his neck by a 
chain of gold, which encompassed it five and twenty 
or thirty times, he opened the box, and showed her 
the will. But he only showed it at a little distance, and 
then locked it up again, saying, “This box and its 
contents shall be yours: but in order that you may 
not produce me a crying girl or a puny creature, I 
promise to give you all, on condition, that while the 
infant is being born you sing a Gascon or Béarnais 
song, and I will be by.’’ He had lodged his daughter 
in a room in the second story of his castle of Pau, 
and his chamber was immediately beneath ; he had 
given her, toguard her, one of his old valets de chambre, 
Cotin, whom he commanded never to stir from the 
Princess, night nor day, to serve her in her chamber, 
and to come and tell him the instant she was 
taken ill, and to wake him if he was ever in so 
deep asleep. Ten days after the Princess’s arrival 
at Pau, between twelve and one o’clock at night, the 
day of St. Lucie, 13th of December, 1553, the king 
was called by Cotin, and hurried to her chamber ; 
she heard him coming, and began immediately sing- 
ing the canticle, which the Béarnais women repeat 
when lying in,— 
Noustre Dame deou cap deou poun, 
Adjoudat me a d’aqueste hore, 

for at the end of every bridge in Gascony is an oratory, 
dedicated to the Virgin, called, Our Lady at the end 
of the bridge, and that over the Gave, which passes 
into Béarn from Jurancon, was famous for its 
miracles in favour of lying-in women. The King of 
Navarre went on with the canticle, and had no sooner 
finished it than the prince was born who now reigns 





over France. Then the good king, filled with great joy, 
put the chain of gold round the neck of the Princess 
and gave her the box containing the will, saying, 
“ This is your property, and this is mine,” at the same 
time taking the infant, which he wrapped in a piece 
of his robe and carried away to his chamber. The 
little prince came into the world without crying, and 
the first nourishment he took was from the hand of 
his grandfather, for having taken a clove of garlic he 
rubbed his little lips with it, then, in his golden cup 
he presented him wine, at the smell of which the child, 
having lifted up his head, he puta drop in his mouth, 
which he swallowed very well.* At which the good 
King, full of joy, exclaimed, before all the ladies and 
gentlemen in the room, * You will be a true Béar- 
nais !” kissing him as he spoke. 

When the father of Henry, Anthony of Bour- 
bon, was informed by the Duchess de Montpen- 
sier of the plot formed to murder him, as the 
head of the Protestant party, a plot, whose vic- 
tims, most of them, were sacrificed at a later 
period, he called his captain of the guards, and 
thinking his death certain, as he understood the 
King intended to stab him with his own hand, he 
spoke to him thus :— 

* Renti,” said he, “I am going toa place where 
my life is to be sacrificed : but never was skin sold so 
dear as I will sell them mine ; if it please God, he 
will save me. Nevertheless, I charge you, by the 
fidelity which I have always proved in you, to render 
me this lust service. If I dic, take you my shirt, and 
carry it all bloody to my wife and my son, and con- 
jure my wife, by the great love which she has always 
had for me, and by her duty, since my son is not yet 
of an age to revenge me, that she send my shirt, 
pierced and bloody as it is, to all foreign and Christian 
princes, that they may avenge my death.” 

This a singular picture of savage honour at so 
late a period, and a strange comment on the 
Christian and Protestant feeling of a 

soul made of fire, 
With whom revenge is virtue. 
Anthony, however, was not murdered; that fate 
was reserved for his son! 

The remarks of M. Mazure on the terrible 
slaughter of the civil wars, are judicious, and his 
details will be read with interest; and those on 
the races of the Pyrenees, namely, the myste- 
rious Cagots, Bohemians, &c., are interesting, 
although no light is thrown on those puzzling 
subjects, which must always attract the attention 
of the curious. With respect to the race of 
Cagots, it is to be regretted that hitherto one 
author had merely followed another, content 
with combatting a former opinion, without ex- 
amining for himself, and thus placing the 
subject in a new point of view. This void 
is, however, we are happy to find, about to be 
filled up though the perseverance and indus- 
trious zeal of M. Francisque Michel, Professor 
at Bordeaux, who has now in the press a work 
on the ‘ Accursed Races of France and Spain,’ 
(i. e. the Cagots of the Pyrenees, Capots of Lan- 
guedoc, Gahets of Guienne, Colleberts of Bas- 
Poitou, Caqueux of Brittany, Cacous of Le Mans, 
Marrons of Auvergne, Chuetas of Majorca, and 
Vacqueros of Asturia). M. Michel has devoted 
several years of diligent search and inquiry to 
this subject. Not content with examining all the 
printed works which bear on the subject, he has 
gone through all the archives to be found in the 
south-west of France, from the Pyrenees to 
Brittany inclusive; and all the north of Spain 
has ben subjected to his investigations. The 
long-disputed question of these Parias of Europe 
will therefore, perhaps, at last be settled; at least 
no person is better qualified, from his extensive 
antiquarian knowledge, to determine it, than this 
indefatigable savant, to whom the literature of 
the Middle Ages owes so much. 

To return, however, to M. Mazure. We shall 
close our notice with a popular song of Béarn, 





* The wine, tradition says, was the famous strong wine 
of Jurangon, considered excellent, and much sought after at 
the present day, 








still sung in chorus in the mountains, and com, 
posed at the time when their prince, Henr II 
D’Albret was taken prisoner, with Francis [.. 9 
the Battle of Pavia. 


old Moorish ballad :— 
The Captivity of Francis I. 
When the King, from France departing, 
Other lands to conquer sought, 
*Twas at Pavia he was taken, 
Ly the wily Spaniard caught. 
* Yield thee, yield thee straight, King Francis 
Death or prison is thy lot.” , 
«* Wherefore call you me King Francis ? 
Such a monarch know I not.” 
Then the Spaniard raised his mantle, 
And beheld the Fleur de lys ; 
Then they chain him, and, full joyous, 
Bear him to captivity. 
In a tower where moon nor sunlight 
Came but by a window small, 
There he lay, and, as he gazes, 
Sees a courier pass the wall. 
*«Conrier, who art letters bringing, 
Tell me what in France is said.” 
«Ah! my news is sad and heavy, 
For the King is ta’en or dead !” 
* Rack with speed, oh courier, hasten,— 
Haste to Paris back with speed: 
To my wife and little children, 
Bid them help me at my need; 
Bid them coin new gold and silver, 
All that Paris has to bring; 
And send here a heap of treasure, 
To redeem the captive King. 


I, at 
It has all the tone of an 








Manuers, M.P. Painter. 
In this age of doubt and disquietude the nos- 
trums for the cure of the body politic are as 
plentiful as those for the cure of the body phy- 
sical—and the specifies are as widcly different, 
In the one, indeed, may be found a type of the 
other, and we take Sir Andrew Agnew and Lord 
John Manners to be the moral representatives of 
the “ Brandy and Salt” and the “Cold Water” 
omnipotencies. Sir Andrew, year after year, 
wearied and exhausted the patience of parlia- 
ment to induce it to make men happy by making 
them uncomfortable. Lord John preaches a very 
different doctrine: and, without entering into 
particulars, or pointing out how exactly these 
moral doctors represent the old Puritan and 
Cavalier parties, we may say generally, that the 
Baronet’s mission was a crusade against cheer- 
fulness, whilst the Lord is for the diffusion and 
encouragement of it. ‘hey both indeed desire 
“a better observance” of Sunday, but they in- 
terpret “better” very differently. We, as is well 
known, take rank under the banners of Lord 
John; “a merry heart,” said the wisest of men, 
“ doeth good like a medicine.” ; 

Lord John Manners advocates the restoration 
of national holidays and recreations. Though 
he endeavours to keep clear of the question 
whether Sunday shall be treated as a_holiday, 
it is obvious that his leaning is in that direction; 
and he revives, appropriately enough, our recol- 
lection of Charles the First's re-issue of his 
father’s Declaration on the subject. Not less for 
its own merits, than as the sentiments of the 
only “martyr” which the English reformed 
Church has inrolled in its calendar, we shall 
quote here some portion of that document. The 
Declaration sets out by stating, “that the King 
had rebuked some Puritans and precise people 
for meddling with “ our good people for using 
their lawful recreations and honest exercises 
upon Sundayes and other holydayes, after the 
afternoon sermon or service,” —and that the re- 
buke had been misunderstood. It then recites— 
—*the general complaint of our people, that they 
were barred from all lawful recreations and exercise 
upon the Sundayes, in the afternoon, after the end- 
ing of all divine service ; which cannot but produce 
two evils—the one, the hindring of the conversion of 
many whom their priests will take ~ecasion hereby 
to vex, perswading them that no nv west mirth or re- 
creation is lawful or tolerable in our religion, which 
cannot but breed a great discontentment in our 
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Jle’s hearts, especially of such as are peradven- 
ture upon the point of turning ; the other inconve- 
nience is, that this prohibition barreth the common 
and meaner sort of people from using such exercises 
as may make their bodies more able for war, when 
we or our successors shall have occasion to use them; 
and in place thereof sets up filthy tipplings and 
drunkenness, and breeds a number of idle and dis- 
contented speeches in their alehouses. For when 
shall the common people have leave to exercise, if not 
upon Sundayes and holy-dayes, seeing they must apply 
their labour and win their living in all working dayes? 
* * And as for our good people’s lawful recreation, 
our pleasure likewise is, that, after the end of divine 
service, our good people be not disturbed, letted, or 
discouraged from any lawful recreations, such as 
dancing, either men or women, archery for men, 
leaping, yaulting, or any other such harmless recre- 
ations; nor from having of May-games, Whitson- 
ales, and Morris-dances, and the setting up of May- 
poles, and other sports therewith used, so as the same 
be had in due and convenient time, without impedi- 
ment or neglect of divine service ; and that women 
shall have leave to carry rushes to the church, for 
the decorating of it, according to their old custom. 
But, withal, we do here account still as prohibited, 
all unlawful games to be used upon Sundayes only, 
as bear and bull-baitings, interludes, and at all 
times, in the meaner sort of people, by law pro- 
hibited, bowling.” 

It would carry us far beyond our present pur- 
pose to attempt to trace the influences which, 
springing out cf the Reformation, have been 
operating since that event, or to consider the 
new causes which have arisen to discourage 
those necessary recreations which the church of 
our ancestors found it good and wholesome po- 
liey to promote :— 

“It has of late years been made frequently a 
source of complaint that the English people, who of 
yore were famous over all Europe for their love of 
manly sports and their sturdy good humour, have 
year after year been losing that cheerful character, 
and, contrariwise, been acquiring habits and thoughts 
of discontent and moroseness. It is true that, in 
towns, debating clubs, and reading rooms, and halls 
of science, and gin-shops have sprung up with a 
mushroom speed of growth; and many humane and 
good people imagine that a course of astronomy, or 
alecture on geology, is all the recreation of mind 
or body that a man who works sixty hours a week 
requires.”’ 

The healthy disposition of all mankind is 
towards cheerful recreation, and this disposition 
would manifest itself as vigorously as ever, 
though perhaps in a different direction, as a na- 
tional expression of feeling, if opportunities were 
afforded for its indulgence. We see strong evi- 
dence of this in our own day, in the increasing 
habit of frequenting our national monuments, 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, 
Hampton Court, &c. It is quite delightful to 
observe the growing interest which all classes 
take in Hampton Court,—a visit to which place, 
with its fresh air, its parks, its gardens, foun- 
tains, terraces, and out-of-door beauties, partakes 
particularly of the character of recreation. The 
official returns of visitors to Hampton Court, 
kept by order of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, show that the numbers during the four 
years since the public have been admitted freely 
to that palace have increased above fifty per cent. 

he visitors are most numerous on Sundays, 
though the palace is only open during three hours 
in the afternoon. The average numbers on 
Sundays are one-third more than on Monday, 
nearly three times as many as on Tuesday, 
about four times the numbers of Wednesday and 

ursday, and nine times those on Saturday. 
In the month of July last year, above 50,000 
persons passed through the state apartments, 
and on Sunday, 17th July, 4,660 persons, being 
the greatest nur:ber on any one day except 
Whit-Monday. The total numbers for the last 
year nearly reached 180,000. By far the greater 





proportion of these visitors belong to the working 
classes, as they are emphatically called. ‘They 
go in vans holding twenty and thirty persons, 
men, women, and children. Sometimes eighty 
of these vans may be counted on one day at 
Hampton Court. It is a custom for operatives 
working together to club weekly their pence and 
twopences for the purpose of raising a fund for 
these excursions. One or two musicians gene- 
rally accompany each van, to enliven the jour- 
ney, and to make music for the dances which go 
forward under the chesnuts in Bushy Park after 
the visit to the palace. The importance of throw- 
ing open this palace cannot, we believe, be over- 
rated. Half a dozen such acts on the part of 
the clergy, with their cathedrals, and the aris- 
tocracy with their mansions, would do more to 
extinguish Chartism than anything else. In the 
opening of Hampton Court on a Sunday, we see 
the germ of regeneration for more satisfactory 
employment of that blessed day than that which 
Southey so truly describes in his ‘ Letters of Don 
Manuel Alvarez Espriella,’ to which Lord John 
Manners alludes, but only quotes in part. As 
the book may possibly be unknown to many of 
our readers, we here reprint the passage :— 

“ What is the scene in England at this time? All 
public amusements are prohibited by the demon of 
Calvinism. The Savoyard, who goes about with his 
barrel-organ, dares not grind even a psalm-tune upon 
the sabbath. The old woman who sells apples at the 
corner of the street has been sent to prison for pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s-day, by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice ; the pastrycook, indeed, is per- 
mitted to keep his shop-window half open, because 
some of the society themselves are fond of iced-creams. 
Yonder goes a crowd to the Tabernacle, as dismally 
as if they were going to a funeral ; the greater number 
are women ;—inquire for their husbands at the ale- 
house, and you will find them besotting themselves 
there, because all amusements are prohibited as well 
as all labour, and they cannot lie down, like dogs, 
and sleep. Ascend a step higher in society,—the 
children are yawning, and the parents agree that the 
clock must be too slow, that they may accelerate 
supper and bed-time. In the highest ranks, indeed, 
there is little or no distinction of days, except that 
there is neither theatre nor opera for them, and some 
amongthemscrupleat cards. Attemptshave even been 
made to shut up the public ovens on this day, and 
convert the sabbath into a fast for the poor. And 
these are the people who ridicule Spanish gravity, 
and think they have reformed religion because they 
have divested it of all that is cheerful, all that is 
beautiful, and all that is inviting. Our peasantry 
have a never-failing source of amusement in the 
dance and the viola. Here the poor never dance ; 
indeed, illegal dancing is a punishable crime, and if 
they do not dance illegally they cannot dance at all. 
This requires some explanation. Partly from custom, 
still more from the nature of the climate, there is no 
dancing here in the open air ; the houses of the poor 
are too small for this diversion, they must therefore 
meet at some public house where there is a room large 
enough. The rich do this also; but dancing at a 
peso-duro a-head, and dancing at two reals, are very 
different things—the one is called a ball, the other a 
sixpenny hop. The rich may take care of their own 
morals, the police must look after the poor.” 


We join with Lord John Manners in recom- 
mending these passages to the attention of 
the Council on Education. His Lordship 
would have naticnal holidays restored through 
the influence and under the direction of the 
Church. Be it so: all we desire is to get the 
holidays. But we fear that in these angry times, 
any recognition of national holidays must keep 
clear of Sectarianism, High Church, Low Church, 
or No Church. If holidays are to be restored as 
a Church measure, the Dissenter, we suppose, 
will take alarm and oppose them. We had rather 
that the question should stand on its own merits 
—the good that holidays will do to the health and 
morals of the people;—and if Church and Dis- 
senting Chapel see fit to throw open their doors 





on those days, by all means let them do so. We 
can easily imagine a revival of the practice of 
frequenting places of public worship on holidays, 
if the places themselves, and the services be- 
longing to them, were made as attractive as they 
might easily be. Even on days not holidays, see 
how people will flock to a performance of Pur- 
cell’s or Tallis’ service at Westminster Abbey. 
We recently had an opportunity of observing 
the great numbers that attended the daily ser- 
vices at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where 
certainly the choir is under admirable discipline, 
and we shall watch, with some curiosity, the 
effect produced by the daily services which it is 
proposed to have at the Temple Church. But 
we are wandering from Lord Johu Mannors’s 
pamphlet, and must return to it by quoting some 
of the author’s evidence on this point :— 

“ Tn several rural parishes where saints’-days ser- 
vices have been established, or revived, at hours most 
suited for the labouring population, a readiness has 
been shown to attend them; and we have abundant 
reason to hope that, were the observance of them 
encouraged, rather than discouraged, by modern laws 
and habits, not only would our churches be filled with 
humble worshippers, but the poor and needy would 
feel, in many little and unsuspected ways, far more 
than they can feel now, that the Church is indeed to 
them a mother—an endless well of comfort and con- 
solation, running over with blessings, temporal and 
eternal, alike in the heats of Lammas or the snows 
of Christmas.” 

We might take some exceptions to the follow- 
ing, yet there is truth in it:— 

* The country is flooded with money ; capitalists 
have not known how to employ their capital ; Spa- 
nish loans, American projections, railroads here, emi- 
gration there, mines in Mexico, opium in China; 
no matter what or where—this among private men: 
then in parliament, hundreds of thousands of pounds 
for printing blue-covered books, which one man in 
every hundred thousand looks at; a million for de- 
priving the Basques of their liberty ; untold millions 
for slaughtering the Affghans and the Chinese, be- 
cause the former would not submit to our insolent 
dictation, and the latter to our invasion of their fiscal 
code: besides vast sums for sending out two ships 
with bottled air to the Niger, warming and lighting 
the House of Commons, &c. Surely any one, pre- 
viously ignorant of the history of our times, reading 
this short list, would exclaim, ‘ How magnificent a 
nation! What sums must it not have spent in 
raising cathedrals and churches, colleges and hos- 
pitals! How stately must be its halls for the public 
amusement! How plentiful and umbrageous its pub- 
lic walks! How frequent and how joyous the holy- 
days of its people !”’ 

His Lordship appears to us to answer success- 
fully the objection that the people ought not to 
have holidays because they are not employed in 
the best way :— 

* People seem to reason thus:—‘ The English 
labourer is the most industrious, hardworking, sober 
of his class in the world; he would not know what 
to do with a holy-day if you gave him one; and, 
industrious and sober as he is while working six days 
a week, only look at him when something extraordi- 
nary occurs to give him a holy-day time—an elec~ 
tion, a new king, or a coming of age: he makesa 
beast of himself, and that clearly shows that he is 
better without a holy-day than with one.’ Putting 
aside the shockingly low view of English nature, 
which people who think thus must entertain, I should 
argue from their own premises to a very different 
conclusion. If it is true that, at these occasional 
cessations from work, the English labourer breaks 
loose from propriety, is it not because he has been 
so long bound to one unvarying course of toil that 
he knows not rightly how to appreciate or use the 
unwonted holy-day ! It would be as logical to argue 
against holy-days for school-boys, from their pea- 
shooting, and making faces at all the good folks they 
meet in their wild glee on their road home, as to 
conclude that because, as things now are, an ¢lection 
or a coronation produces a debauch, the fewer holy- 
days the people have, the better it is for their morals, 
Indeed, it is a strange contradiction to aver that the 
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English labourer is so steady and plodding that he 
does not want a holy-day ; and then, that when he 
has one, he loses all his steadiness, and runs riot in 
dissipation. The truth is, as in many other matters, 
the abuse springs from the non-use. Once again 
accustom Englishmen to the manly games and eccle- 
siastical festivals of their forefathers, and the French- 
man or the Italian will no longer need to be held up 
to them as models of holy-day enjoyers.” 

The author adduces evidence from the Sani- 

tary Report, proving the physical deterioration 
of the natives of Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Spitalfields, and he ascribes the evil in great 
part to the monstrous system of “ all work and 
no play,”—and builds upon it a fair argument 
in favour of his plea. Another result from the 
observance of holidays would be— 
—* the increased facilities offered thereby to the 
best of all education—the precepts, the converse, the 
love of parents. I am not blind to the merits of in- 
fant schools; but I may be allowed to lament the 
sad necessity that compels so many thousand parents 
to delegate to strangers a duty till of late years held 
to be peculiarly their own, and to think none the 
worse of any plan which should promote, rather than 
diminish (which too many of our modern philan- 
thropical schemes do), parental authority and family 
intercourse.” 

Here, as elsewhere throughout the pamphlet, 
the author raises points for discussion, on which 
we cannot enter. Best, no doubt, of all educa- 
tion, is parental education, but this begs the 
question that the parent is sufficiently intelligent, 
or that his circumstances enable him, to give it. 
Our experience of the working classes inclines 
us to believe, with sorrow, that the infant school, 
on the whole, is a better place for the child than 
the unwarmed and unwatched cellar or garret 
of its parent, or the street, into which the chil- 
dren are not unusually sent during the parent's 
unavoidable absence. 





Mediterranean Sketches. By Lord Francis Eger- 
ton. Murray. 

Amone our lettered aristocracy, the author of 
this volume has always held a high place, for re- 
fined taste and liberal accomplishment. He has, 
however, strength enough, to ruffle it ina re- 
public of tourists and poets. As a traveller, he 
was content to take the good and the ill of the 
lands through which his wanderings led him, in 
a hearty, courageous, and genial spirit ; and now 
he trusts his little volume to the finish of its verse 
and the unpretending vigour of its prose, rather 
than to beauty of illustration or extrinsic adorn- 
ment, for its chance of a place on the library 
shelf. 

A new record of wanderings in the East, en- 
titled ‘The Pilgrimage’—and written in the 
resonant nine-line stanza, can hardly fail to 
recall ‘Childe Harold’ to the reader’s memory. 
Yet, save in their choice of scene and of metre, 
no two men can be less alike than the two noble 
wearers of the palmer’s staff and scallop shell. 
Lord Byron grasped all the romance of the isles 
of Greece, with a force, which was felt through- 
out Europe: rarely has society been stirred by 
an enthusiasm so fervid. He knew and felt the 
passion of the East. By the side of the un- 
familiar but life-like creatures his genius evoked, 
the Hafeds and Zelicas of other writers—yes, 
even when finished by the elaborately brilliant 
pencil of Moore—look but phantoms. Since the 
Childe’s day, however, Poetry has gone forth on 
her wanderings in another disguise. She now 
wears the rosary of the Caloyer; not the dagger 
ofthe Corsair. For one traveller, who dreams of 
Lara and Gulnare—who sees Abydos and thinks 
of its Bride—and who murmurs to himself the 
all but Homeric muster of the spearmen and 
Chiefs at Tepaleen—there are now a hundred 
who lose themselves in dreams of the older world, 





Then onward, through the Holy land 
My pilgrim path unwearying hold; 
Where ancient prophets stood, to stand 
—Mid ruin they foretold. 
How pleasant, yet how strange to see 
The fisher cast his net 
Within the lake of Galilee ;— 
Or on Mount Olivet 
To watch the setting sun-light gem 
The old towers of Jerusalem. 
To the class of contemplative, not passionate 
pilgrims, Lord Francis Egerton belongs. Yet 
ne is anything but ascetic in his devout recol- 
lections, as the following stanzas will sufficiently 
indicate :— 
Round yonder watch-fire’s blaze the muleteers 
In circle close.—The leader of the throng, 
Fluent and fast, to never sated ears 
The tale recites, or chants the Arab song,— 
Wild stanzas, strange adventures. Loud and long 
The applause resounds, as each invented sleight 
Of magie art, or fate of Afrite strong 
Ly Genii quelled in preternatural fight, 
Fills as the story rolls each breast with fresh delight. 


Ile little thinks, the tale he loves to tell, 

Which cheats his willing comrades of their rest, 

Through many a midnight hour defrauds as well, 

In foreign garb and other language dressed, 

Of slumber’s boon the children of the West ; 

Ifow many a sad or vacant mind the page, 

With the same legendary lore impressed, 

Has cheered, assuaged life’s ills through every stage, 
Given youth one smile the more, one wrinkle snatched from 

age. 

For not alone beneath her palm-tree’s shade, 

Amid the nargilé’s ascending cloud, 

Does Eastern fiction dwell, or Scherezade 

Dispense her favours to the listening crowd. 

All ranks, all nations at her shrine have bowed; 

The pictured forms her lively pencil drew 

Please in all climes alike ; and statesmen proud 

In grave debate have owned her lessons true, 

Finding that ancient lamps sometimes excel the new. 

Far other task meanwhile for me delays 

The needful gift of well-earned sleep’s repose ; 

The beam that from my tremulous cresset plays 

Its light upon the sacred volume throws. 

Oh! who in distant climes the rapture knows, 

Ken on the spot of which the tale is told, 

To mark where Tabor frowns or Jordan flows. 

To feel at morn our steps shall print the mould 
Where Gideon pitched his camp or Sisera’s chariot rolled! 

Such rapture ours, when, on Esdraclon’s plain, 

Tabor in front and Jezreel left behind, 

By Kishon's source we pitched. Oh! ne’er again 

Shall joys of power like these to fill the mind 

Rise in the civilized haunts of human kind. 

Ilow went I forth to watch the shivering ray 

On Carmel’s crest ; to hear upon the wind 

The jackal’s howl; or rippling sounds betray 
Where Kishon’s ancient stream rolled on to Acre’s bay. 

How, to our tents when morning's moisture clung, 

Our memory turned to that oracular dew 

From the full fleece which pious Gideon wrung! 

’Twas here perchance that Israel’s champion knew 

The sign which spoke his high commission true ; 

Down yonder vale perhaps, by Kishon’s ford, 

Towards the slumbering heathen’s camp he drew 

Ilis chosen hundreds, silent—till the sword 
Flashed to the frightened skies, of Gideon and the Lorp.” 

The prose notes to ‘ The Pilgrimage’ are more 
available for extract, and we shall draw upon 
them for a couple of scenes—the first showing 
life among the Druses :— 

* Town of Hasbya.—On our way to this destination, 
we descended into one of the most agreeable valleys I 
had seen, watered by a fine stream, and rich with 
mulberry groves and olives, which might vie in size 
with those of Ramla or Jerusalem. Leaving this, 
we ascended by a rocky and difficult road the narrow 
defile Hasbya. The town of that name occupies one 
of the most picturesque sites in Syria, suspended on 
high cliffs, and with the snows of Hermon above it 
at no great distance. Its population must amount 
to some thousands; and I had seen no buildings so 
respectable since Nablous. Our ascent lay on the 
other side, however, of the ravine, which became 
more narrow and precipitous as we mounted. It 
was a holiday ; and asthe Queen of England’s repu- 
tation had preceded her, the inhabitants poured 
out in great numbers, and in their best dresses, to see 
her pass. It was the gayest scene I had witnessed in 
Syria. Some aged females went so far as to burn 
incense before her horse’s nose, and others presented 
her with flowers. Our reception was very different 
from that of a poor Jew whom I had meta short time 
before, near the entrance to the defile. I was riding 
somewhat apart,and beyond the reach ofan interpreter, 
when I met with what I considered a religious pro- 
cession. It consisted of an old man mounted, a closed 





as the poet (not Lord Francis) has expressed it : 





were chanting a sort of chorus. The old man saluted 
me lowly as I passed, and I rode on returning hig 
salute, somewhat puzzled. Don Quixote would un. 
questionably have charged, or at least have stopped the 
procession, and instituted a rigid inquiry into its 
objects. Ifo, his proceeding would have been for 
once justified by common sense and humanity, as well 
as chivalry ; and if I had known myself what T after. 
wards learned, I should, perhaps, considering the age 
and strength of the offending parties, have acted Din 
Quixote on the occasion. The old man was a poor 
Jew transporting a sick wife from the interior to the 
coast ; and the boys were a rabble of juvenile 


bigot 
—whether Druse, Mahometan, or Christian, lon 
say,—who were persecuting him with someribald song, 
a 


which was afterwards, before he could reach Hasbya, 
improved into pelting and beating. This was one of 
the consequences of the Damascus story, which was 
now the universal theme of conversation.” 

“ Encampment above Hashya.—An hour's mogt 
precipitous ascent from Hasbya brought us to our 
promised Paradise. Its appearance was inviting, 
A magnificent tree afforded a shade for our largest 
tent, and more than one fine spring bubbled up ata 
few yards’ distance. Our muleteers had kept their 
word so far, and wefe certainly not answerable for 
the persecution of the desert wind, which followed us 
even to this elevation. Its propinquity to the snow 
was demonstrated by the arrival the next day ofamule- 
load of that article, which, covered with a horse-cloth, 
afforded us a supply for our water and wine during 
our stay. All accounts concurred in describing the 
heat we here endured as without example for the 
season, and rare at this height in July or August, 
We were visited here by a Christian chief or prince, 
of very interesting appearance and handsome mild 
physiognomy, and, as I was told, of a family whose 
genealogy is counted back for many centuries. He 
was superbly mounted, and followed by one attendant 
and a beautiful greyhound of the long and silky eared 
breed, which we call Persian. Stripped of feudal 
authority by Mehemet Ali, he consoled himself with 
the sports of the field, which, as the Pacha’s disarm- 
ing measures had not been extended to this neighbour- 
hood, he was still allowed to enjoy. He was just 
returned from a hunting expedition to the valley of 
the lake Houlé. He said that his horse had been 
positively forced back by the hot wind, and that in 
the night the party had been compelled by it to break 
up a bivouac, and regain the upper grounds with all 
speed. The conflux of natives to the Frank strangers’ 
camp, though highly amusing, from the great richness 
and variety of the costume of the three sects which 
seem much mingled here, was at times oppressive. 
Besides the population of the neighbouring village, 
the partiesfrom Hasbya, who came up and established 
themselves for the day to stare at us, were numerous, 
and comprised probably the whole beauty and fashion 
of that place. The race is a fine one, and there was 
no lack of-the former commedity. One young 
woman, evidently, by the value of the jewellery she 
wore, a person of rank, was as lovely a young creature 
as eye could behold. She had walked up from Hashya; 
but had met with some repulse in approaching Lady 
F.’s tent, and, not having the persevering impudence 
of many others, was mourning her hard fate apart 
when I heard of her case, and procured her the in- 
troduction she desired and deserved. The Druse 
young ladies behaved unfairly, pressing noisily and 
eagerly upon our privacy, but playing every trick of 
coquettes with their veils whenever we returned their 
fire. I found the best receipt at last was to sketch 
them, when they usually giggled and fell back. One, 
however, stood the shot, holding her horn on high, 
and seated like a queen on a throne of loose stones, 
one bare leg protruding from her drapery below, her 
silver bracelets shining in the sun, and her dark eyes 
still brighter flashing over the veil she held up—fool- 
ish woman !—to her pretty nose. Another Druse 
lady, who visited Lady F., consented, without difficulty, 
to disclose the mysteries of the horn, and, removing 
its veil, showed usthe mannerin which it was fastened 
and worn. This visitor, a handsome and stately 
woman, besides the silver bracelets and other orna- 
ments of that metal commonly worn, wore jewellery 
and precious stones of some value.” 

The second picture is rather more after the 
manner of Salvator Rosa:— 





palanquin on a horse’s back, and a troop of boys who 


“A Whirlwind.—Nothing could, be more conve- 
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N° 797) 
RE EE RE NEE HN rr way 
Tent or refreshing than this place ; but in = night 
hange came over the spirit of our dream. Various 
— arances in the heavens had betokened a sudden 
ration in the unusually hot weather. As we were 
firing to Test, a whirlwind suddenly came down the 
= ‘ine with such violence, assoon tomukeit evidentthat 
awa tent could not long stand up against it. The 
fair, indeed, was so sudden that Lady F. had barely 
: to escape, and her maid was for some time buried 
oo ruin. One of our small tents was also blown 
Tone and Dr. G., who was sleeping in it, suffered 
severely afterwards from the chill of the sudden ex- 
ure to a temperature of some 60 degrecs less than 
that of Tiberias. Luckily buta few drops of. rain accom- 
nied this convulsion. Lady F. took refuge in a house 
in the village; and the loss of baggage was found in 
the morning limited to that of an old, but only bonnet, 
long reserved for state occasions, which had been 
blown over three fields, and was found unfit for further 
service. After a hard day’s journey, however, this 
interruption of repose was any thing but refreshing. 
Thisrush of the mountain air into the rarefied medium 
below lasted for about three quarters of an hour, after 
which it subsided into a chilly but moderate breeze. 
The villagers were kind and active in their hospitality. 
We were now to cross one of the highest ridges of 
Libanus, which rose directly above us. The positive 
news here first reached us of an extensive insurrection, 
and that the country we had just left, Rashya, and 
Hasbya itself, were in open revolt. I was alarmed 
Jess from implicit belief in this or in any other report 
than on account of our muleteers, who I foresaw might 
leave us to return to their families at Rashya ; as yet, 
however, they showed nosymptom of such an intention. 
We climbed the ridge by a picturesque zigzag, amid 
some rain and mist, in less time than from the ap- 
pearance I had expected. We had but one patch of 
snow of a few yards to cross ; and however dangerous 
the sudden transition to such a climate, I enjoyed 
even the wet blast, which came like a breath from 
Scotland, and compelled me to coil my lowland plaid 
about me as though I were sporting in that country. 
I paid dearly afterwards for the luxury. We met one 
or twoarmed and mounted messengers as we ad vanced, 
andall the information we could collect confirmed the 
accounts of the insurrection. In the numerous large 
villages we passed, however, there was no unusual stir. 
The views we obtained from commanding points were 
very magnificent, —the ravines deep, and clothed with 
fine wood ; but I have seen no scenery in Libanus 
which could bear comparison with that of European 
mountains. We passed the ruin of a very magnificent 
palace, formerly the residence of a Druse prince, who 
long divided the sovereignty of this country with the 
Emir Beschir, and at length fell in battle with his 
successful rival. Their neighbourhood was indeed too 
close for long endurance of simulated amity ; for some 
two leagues further we found ourselves at the gate of 
Taak el Deen, the mountain palace of the Emir 
Beschir.”” 

* Taak el Deen.—Descriptions of this nest of the old 
eagle of Libanus are numerous ; and M. de Lamartine 
could hardly in his poetic prose exaggerate the singular- 
ity of its fantastic features of position and construction. 
Its picturesque beauty is somewhat diminished by the 
rounded forms of the hills, which rise behind and above 
it. In ordinary times I apprehend that a train of Frank 
travellers would hardly have been delayed at the 
Emir’s gate ; but on this occasion it was necessary to 
transmit our credentials to the Emir before it was 
opened to us, and some ten minutes elapsed. We 
were then admitted, and shown into a wing of the 
palace which is usually appropriated to travellers,—a 
small elevated court, with a circular fountain in the 
centre, into which open some half dozen rooms with 
unglazed and grated windows: these we soon furnished. 
We were informed that our dinner would be provided 
from the Emir’s kitchen. It took some time to pre- 
pare, but when it arrived, both in quality and variety, 
gaveusa very agrecable impression of Eastern cookery 
and hospitality. We found the temperature rather 
chilly, and one regular shower of rain fell before 
evening. I suspect that it was here, after enduring 
heat and fatigue without sensible inconvenience, I laid 
the foundation of an internal state of disease, which 
never left me till I escaped from a southern climate at 
Lyons. Our terrace commanded a view of the long 
outer court of the palace,—a busy scene of saddled and 
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occasionally small armed parties entered to swell the 
garrison. I suspect that the visit of an English party 
rather perplexed our entertainer at such a moment. 
Ie declined an interview for this evening; and I at 
one time had reason to think he intended to allow us 
to depart without one, which I should have regretted, 
but felt noclaim to pressforthe honour. Inthe morning, 
however, he sent an attendant to show us over the 
palace. Our cicerone was very proud of some rooms 
which had been for a long time in progress under the 
superinspection of some Damascus artists, They were 
prettily decorated, reminding one a little of the Alham- 
bra ; but not, I think, improved by some fresco paint- 
ings representing subjects of the chase, which were 
here considered the triumph of art : a double-barrelled 
gun was pointed out to me in particular as a chef- 
deuvre ; and they were really not ill executed by 
some Landseer of Damascus. One of the oddest orna- 
ments was the face of a large clock painted in the 
ceiling, with the name of a London maker on it. We 
were conducted afterwards to the bath, kitchen, and 
bakery. The bath was gorgeous ; the kitchen, with 
sixteen cooks at work, much resembled the large 
vaulted monastic kitchens to be seen in our colleges ; 
and in the bakery we found many men and boys, baking 
flat barley loaves for the consumption of some 2000 
individuals.” 

These passages, we think, will stimulate the 
reader to search the volume for companion 
pictures. 





Ten Thousand Things relating to China. By 
W. B. Langdon, Esq. Chinese Collection, 
Hyde Park Corner. 

Tus volume is designed for visitors to the mag- 

nificent collection of Chinese objects recently 

opened: it discusses the religion, government, 
literature, arts, and customs of the people of the 

Celestial Empire, in conjunction with those ob- 

jects in the exhibition most closely connected 

with these several topics; and it would not be 
easy to find more information respecting China 
condensed into a smaller space, or presented ina 
more pleasing form. Though designed chiefly 
for visitors to the collection, the work contains 
much that will interest the general reader, and 
we shall select from it a few passages, the most 
characteristic of the peculiarities of the Chinese 

—_ Our extracts must necessarily be miscel- 

aneous, as the divisions of the work are deter- 

mined by the arrangements of the exhibition. 
The account of the Buddhistic creed, given as 

a comment on the representations of the three 

Buddhas, past, present, and future, is incomplete 

and partially inaccurate; but most writers on 

Buddhism might profitably imitate Cicero's 

honest confession, ‘Though I have translated 

the Timzeus of Plato, I do not understand it;”’ 
and after having read countless treatises on Bud- 
dhism, we find it difficult to comprehend a reli- 
gion whose chief lesson to its followers is “ to 
do nothing, to think on nothing, and to live as 
much as possible on nolhing,”’ and whose four 
chief sects are divided according to the extent in 
which they understand this xofhing. ‘Those who 
are interested in observing how far the human 
mind, in ages the most distant, and in countries 
the most remote, has a tendency “ to assume the 
same forms,‘ and be distinguished by the same 
manners,” will be amused to find that the Bud- 
dhist account of the Infernal Regions is similar 
to the celebrated treatise on the Geography of 

Hell, by A®gidius de Calumna, in the thirteenth 

century, and that the Chinese notions of Paradise 

are nearly the same as those of the Mohamme- 
dans, though the latter were unquestionably 
taken from the writings of the Syrian bishop 

Ephraim, commonly called “ the Euphrates of 

the Church,” who, on his part, borrowed largely 

from the Rabbinical traditions. It is also curious 
to find that the Chinese Buddhists are not indis- 
posed to enlarge their Celestial hierarchy. 

“ No Sabbath is observed by the Chinese, nor is it 





tethered horses, of messengers riding in and out, and 


intimated in their divisions of time, It will, however, 


be interesting to the Christian world to learn that by 
some of the Chinese our Saviour, Ya-soo, is ranked 
among the number of the gods; while all the better 
informed classes, consider Him asa just and perfect 
man. The Virgin (Ma-le-ya, or Maria) being placed 
by them in the same class.’’ 

The account of our Saviour, translated from 
the Chinese mythology, by the late Dr. Milne, 
is too long to be extracted, but we mention it 
because it will no doubt possess interest for a 
large class of readers. For the same reason we 
must pass over a strange tale, translated by Pro- 
fessor Kidd, illustrating the Chinese superstitions 
respecting a future state, and at the same time 
affording a fair specimen of the class of litera- 
ture which is most popular in China; but the 
following verses, quoted in the tale, to illustrate 
the description of a storm, may be noticed for 
their picturesque merit. 

“The winds increase the snow’s coldness, 

The snow’s rapidity, the wind'’s fierceness, 

The flowers of the willows scattered in the whirlwind, 

The goose’s feathers dancing in confusion ; 

The eternal order of the firmament disturbed, 

The points of the horizon undistinguished, 

The earth overspread—the heavens covered with blackness, 

Nature's beauty utterly destroyed. 

Scenes which a poet might delight to study, 

But which cause the traveller to sigh for death.” 

It is interesting to find that the lotus lily is as 
great a favourite with the Chinese ladies as it 
was with the princesses of ancient Egypt (see 
Athen. No. 508): no higher compliment indeed 
can be paid to a belle of the Celestial Empire 
than to compare the impression of her little feet 
to the flowers of her favourite water-lily. Many 
anecdotes are related of the enduring love of the 
Chinese females. 

“* There is only one heaven,’ said a forlorn maiden, 
when her parents upbraided her for spending her days 
in sorrowful libations of salt tears at the tomb of her 
lover ;—‘ and he was that heaven to me !’ The deep 
well and flowing stream have often borne a melancholy 
witness to the-indissoluble nature of female affection.” 

Some of the feats of the Chinese jugglers 
rival those which the Emperor Jehanghir has 
recorded in his Memoirs, and which European 
writers, with little respect for imperial veracity, 
have stigmatized as “ falsehoods.’ Without at 
all denying that Jehanghir is a little inclined to 
enact the part of Baron Munchausen, we must 
confess that the following trick is nearly as diffi- 
cult of explanation as any which he mentions. 

“ The following scene occurred in the drawing room 
of a foreign resident in Canton. Two jugglers were 
introduced before the company assembled ; after 
going through a number of surprising feats of skill 
and agility, one of these men handed to the other a 
large china basin. This basin, after a few flourishes 
above his head, and being turned upside down to 
convince the spectators that it was empty, the exhib- 
itor suddenly allowed it to fall, but caught it before 
it reached the floor, This movement brought him 
into a position resting upon his heels, the basin being 
now hidden from view by the folds of his garments, 
In that attitude he remained for a few seconds, with 
hands extended, but in no way touching the basin. 
With a sudden spring he stood upright, and displayed 
to the astonished spectators the basin filled to the 
brim with pure clear water, and two gold fishes swim- 
ming in their native element.” 

Gambling, according to the account of every 
traveller, seems to be universal in China, The 
lower orders are as fond of the game of Jolo as 
the people of the ancient Pharaohs (see Athen. 
No. 509), and quite as noisy in the game as the 
lazzaroni of Naples. Classical authority may 
be found for the following barbarous sports. 

“ Quails are trained for fighting, and also a species 
of cricket. ‘Two of these insects are placed in a bowl 
together, and irritated by a straw, when they attack 
each other with great violence, though the combat 
does not usually end in the death of either, but in 
the retreat of one. Hundreds of dollars are staked 
on the result of these miniature conflicts, and large 
sums are often paid for victorious warriors. The 
gamesters fight them for cakes, but in their slang 
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dialect, each cake is understood to mean a certain 
sum of money.” 

Quail-fighting was as common in ancient 
Greece as ever cock-fighting was in England, 
and the scholiast on Aristophanes mentions that 
wagers were laid on battles between beetles and 
spiders. A more childish amusement may give 
some hints to our young friends :— 

“Of out-door amusements, the most popular is 
kite-flying. In this the Chinese excel. They show 
their superiority as well in the curious construction 
of their kites, as in the height to which they make 
them mount. By means of round holes, supplied 
with vibrating cords, their kites are made to produce 
a loud humming noise, like that of a top. The ninth 
day of the ninth moon is a holiday especially devoted 
to this national pastime, on which day numbers may 
be seen repairing to the hills for the purpose of kite- 
fiying, and after amusing themselves, they let them 
fly wherever the wind may carry them, and give their 
kites and cares at once to the wind.” 

The inhospitality of the Chinese to foreigners 
accidentally cast upon their shores has so often 
been made the theme of unmerited reproach, 
that we gladly lend our aid to give publicity to 
the following edict respecting shipwrecked fo- 
reigners, issued by the Emperor Keen Lung, in 
1737. 

“ Along the whole extent of our coast, it continually 
happens that foreign ships and people are driven on 
shore by gales of wind. It is hereby ordered, that 
the Governors and Lieutenant-governors of provinces 
take the lead, and cause officers to be particularly at- 
tentive in affording compassion ; that they employ the 
public money to bestow food and raiment on the 
sufferers, and to refit their ships: after which, that 
they cause their goods to be returned, and see that 
they are sent home to their own country. This is 

done to manifest the extremely tender feelings of my 
imperial mind towards men from remoteregions, Take 
this order and command it to be an everlasting law. 
— Respect this.” 

As one of the principal circumstances which 
led to the late war was the anxiety of the impe- 
rial court to prevent the drain of bullion occa- 
sioned by the export of Sycee silver in exchange 
for opium, we shall extract the description given 
of this precious metal, and of its importance in 
the public transactions of the empire. 

“The native sycee silver * is used by officers and 
soldiers, and in the payment of taxes, &c.; but in 


more vivid notion of the gaiety and splendour 
with which bridal festivities are celebrated than 
mere words could convey. 

Repeated visits and long examination are ne- 
cessary to gain a knowledge of the details of 
this interesting and varied exhibition, and every 
repetition will be found more pleasant than the 
preceding visit. A curious illustration of a pas- 
sage in Deuteronomy escaped our notice in our 
earlier visits, though it well deserves to be re- 
marked. ‘The Hebrews were enjoined to write 
the words of the Law, and particularly the pro- 
fession of faith called Shema, “on the posts of 
their houses and on their gates.” (Deut. vi. 9.) 
The Talmud directs that a Mezuza, containing 
the Shema, (that is, a slip of parchment contain- 
ing Deut. vi. 4—9, called Shema, or “ Hear,” 
from the first word of the passage,) should be 
fastened to every door-post in the house, and 
this custom is rigidly observed by the devout 
Jews of the present day. In the same manner 
we find that the Chinese suspend choice maxims 
from their sacred books, written on silk or paper, 
or carved on wood, from the walls and pillars of 
their houses and temples. The saloon contain- 
ing the collection is thus decorated, and several 
of the maxims are very creditable specimens of 
Chinese proverbial philosophy. A few will serve 
as examples. 

** As the scream of the eagle is heard when she 
has passed over, so a man’s name remains after his 
death.’—*‘ Following virtue is like ascending an emi- 
nence, pursuing vice is like rushing down a precipice.’ 
—‘ Man perishes in the pursuit of wealth, asa bird 
meets with destruction in search of its food.\—‘ Petty 
distinctions are injurious to rectitude ; quibbling 
words violate right reason.—‘ Those who respect 
themselves will be honourable; but he who thinks 
lightly of himself, will be held cheap by the world.’— 
‘Time flics like an arrow; days and months like a | 
weaver’s shuttle..—* In making a candle we seek for | 
light, in reading a book we seek for reason ; light to 
illuminate a dark chamber; reason to enlighten 
man’s heart."-—* Let every man sweep the snow from 
before his own door, and not trouble himself about | 
the frost on his neighbour's tiles.‘ In security do | 
not forget danger; in times of public tranquillity do 
not forget anarchy.’” 








the markets, foreign coin (Spanish) is exchanged for 
copper money. Syecee silver is manufactured at the | 
shops of native bankers. Suppose, for example, that | 
the officers of the several departments and districts | 
are wishing to pay over to the heads of the govern- 
ment the revenue arising from the land-tax, and the 
various duties on merchandise, to go*to the bankers’ 


shops, and obtain the amount in pure silver, making | 
up to the bankers any deficiency there may be | 


between it and the money they may bring. The 
bankers having paid over into the provincial treasury 
the money for the officers, bring back a receipt for 
proof of the same. Besides, those who have to pay 
the duties of salt, take the money to the bankers’ who 
pay its equivalent in pure silver, at a rate of one or 
two per cent. below that arising from the land-tax. 
These banks have furnaces, in which the workmen 
place the silver to fuse it, and then pour it into clay 
moulds, and in this way it is formed into ingots, some 
of which are large and some small. After the metal 
is cold and hard, it is thrown out of the mould,—the 
ingot having upon it the date of a given year, of a 
given district, and perhaps also the kind of tax for 
which it was cast to pay, with the names of the work- 
men and the shop where it was cast. Then after it 
has been lodged in the provincial treasury, if found 
to be debased, inquiries can be made respecting it at 
the shop from which it came.” 

The account given of the marriage ceremonies 
among the Chinese does not add much to the 
information already published by Davis, Murray, 
and others: but the painting in the collection 
which the description illustrates (No. 1239 of 


* The term se-sze or “ floss silk,” is applied to the standard 
silver, as denoting its fineness and purity, from whence comes 





Those who wish to become acquainted with | 
the usages of the Celestial Empire should visit | 
this interesting collection repeatedly, for they | 
will find useful instruction even in its minutest 
details. 





the Catalogue) is full of interest, and gives a far | 


| modious equipage. 


| for a picador. 


—— ——__ es 

are some that would send a shiver all along Bong 
Street ; but the very contrast is amusing, and y 

the whole, both as to horses and equipages, there ; 
much more to admire than to criticise..., , “There 
for example, is the handsome carriage of therich he 
who has one of the finest houses in Mexico ; his Wife 
wears a velvet turban, twisted with large pearls, pe 
has at this momenta cigar in hermouth. She js not 
pretty, but her jewels are superb. How he made his 
fortune, partly by gambling, and partly by even less 
honourable means, let some abler chronicler Telate 
Or look at this elegant carratela, with its glass sides 
all opened, giving to view a constellation of fair ones 
and drawn by handsome gray frisones. These ladies 
are remarkable as having a more European air than 
most others, brighter colours, longer and simpler 
dresses, and Paris bonnets. Perhaps they have been 
in Europe. It is remarkable that the horses of the 
gentlemen all appear peculiarly unmanageable eyery 
time they pass this carriage. Another handsome 
plain carriage, containing the family of one of the 
ministers ; mother and daughters all beautiful, with 
Spanish eyes, and dark glowing complexions, followed 
close by a hackney coach, containing women with 
rebosos, and little children with their faces and fingers 
all bedaubed with candy......Some of the coach. 
men and footmen wear Mexican dresses, and others 
have liveries...... But here come three carriages en 
suite, all with the same crimson and gold livery, all 
luxurious, and all drawn by handsome white horses, 
| Is it the Presigent? Certainly not ; it is too osten. 
tatious. Even royalty goes in simpler guise, when 
it condescends to mingle in the amusements of 
its subjects. In the first carriage appear the great 
man himself and his consort, rather withdrawing 
from the plebeian gaze. There is here much crimson 
| and gold, much glass and well-stuffed cushions, much 
| comfort and magnificence combined. Two handsome 
| northern steeds, white and prancing, draw this com- 
The next is a splendid coach, 
containing the children and servants, while in the 
third, equally magnificent, are the babies and nurses, 
By the side of the first carriage rides an elderly gen- 
tleman, who, were his seat firmer, might be mistaken 
He wears a rich Mexican dress, all 
covered with gold embroidery; his hat with gold 
rolls is stuck jauntily on one side, contrasting oddly 
enough with his uneasy expression of countenance, 
probably caused by the inward trepidation of which 
he cannot wholly repress the outward sign while 
managing his high-bred steed, and with his feet 
pressing his silver stirrups, cautiously touching him 
with a whip which hasa large diamond in the handle, 
But the chief wonder of his equipment, and that 
which has procured him such a retinue of little ragged 
and shouting boys, is his saddle, This extraordinary 
piece of furniture, which cost the owner five thousand 
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| Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Two 
Years in that Country. By Madame C 
de la B . Part I. 
[Second Notice.) 
| We cannot better resume our extracts from this 








| dollars, is entirely covered with velvet, richly embossed 
| in massive gold: he sometimes appears with another, 

inlaid with pure silver. His whole appearance is the 
| most singularimaginable, and the perturbation of spirit 
| in which he must return when it begins to grow dusk, 
| and he reflects at once upon his own value, and his 
| countrymen’s taste for appropriation, must balance 


amusing book, than by another illustration of | the enjoyment which his vanity receives from the 


| Mexican contrasts. ‘The time of the sketch is 
| Lent. 


“Enter the Viga about five o’clock, when freshly 


prevent disturbance, and two long lines of carriages 
are to be seen going and returning, as far as the eye 
can reach, and hundreds of gay plebeians are assem- 
bled on the side-walks with flowers and fruit and 
dulces for sale, and innumerable equestrians in pic- 
turesque dresses, and with spirited horses, fill up the 
interval between the carriages, and the canoes are 
covering the canal, the Indians singing and dancing 
lazily as the boats steal along, and the whole under 
the blue and cloudless sky, and in that pure clear at- 
mosphere ; and could you only shut your eyes to the 
one disagreeable feature in the picture, the number of 
léperos busy in the exercise of their vocation, you would 
believethat Mexico must be the most flourishing, most 
enjoyable, and most peaceful place in the world, and, 
moreover, the wealthiest ; not a republic, certainly, 
for there is no well-dressed people ; hardly a connect- 
ing link between the blankets and the satins, the 
poppies and the diamonds. As for the carriages, 





the word sycee. 


many would not disgrace Hyde Park, though there 


watered, and the soldiers have taken their stand to | 


admiration of the little boys in the Paséo. Just as 
these millionaires pass by, an old hackney-coach, 
in their wake, attracts our attention, exactly the 
sort of quaint old vehicle in which it sometimes pleases 
Lady Morgan to introduce her heroines. In it are 
six figures, closely masked, their faces covered with 
shawls. After many conjectures, it is impossible to 
guess whether they are men or women. It was im- 
possible, but as the carriages return, the wind sud- 
denly blows aside the shawls of two of the party, and 
discloses the gowns and hoods of the—friars !” 

Morning callersin Mexico aresometimestreated 
to strange sights, especially at the aforesaid pe- 
nitential season. 

“T paid a visit the other day which merits to be 
recorded. It was to the rich Sefiora ——--—, whose 
first visit I had not yet returned. She was at home, 
and I was shown into a very large drawing-room, 
where, to my surprise, I found the lamps, mirrors, 
&c., covered with black crape, as in cases of mourn- 
ing here. I concluded that some one of the family 
was dead, and that I had made a very ill-timed first 
visit. However I sat down, when my eyes were In- 





stantly attracted by something awful, placed directly 
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n front of the sofa where I sat. There were six 
chairs ranged together, and on these lay stretched out 
a figure, apparently a dead body, about six feet long, 
enveloped in black cloth, the feet alone visible from 
their pushing up the cloth. Oh, horror ! Here I sat, 
my eyes fixed upon this mysterious apparition, and 
lost in conjecture as to whose body. it might be. The 
master of the house ? He was very tall, and being 
in bad health might have died suddenly, My being 
received argued nothing against this, since the first 
nine days after a death, the house is invariably 
crowded with friends and acquaintances, and the 
widow, or orphan, or childless mother, must receive 
the condolences of all and sundry, in the midst of her 
first bitter sorrow. There seems to be no idea of 
grief wishing for solitude. Pending these reflections, 
| sat uneasily, feeling or fancying a heavy air in the 
apartment, and wishing most sincerely that some 
living person would enter. I thought even of slipping 
away, but feared to give offence, and in fact began to 
grow so nervous, that when the Sefiora de 

entered, at length, I started up as if I had heard a 
pistol. She wore a coloured muslin gown and a blue 
shawl; no signs of mourning. After the usual com- 
plimentary prefuce, I asked particularly after her 
husband, keeping a side glance on the mysterious 
figure. He was pretty well. [ler family? Just 
recovered from the small-pox, after being severely 
il. * Not dangerouly ?” said I, hesitatingly, thinking 
she might have a tall son, and that she alluded to the 
recovery of the others. * No ;’ buther sister’s children 
had been alarmingly ill. ‘Not lost any, I hope ?’ 
‘None.’ Well, so taken up was I, that conversation 
flagged, and I answered and asked questions at ran- 
dom, until, at last, I happened to ask the lady if she 
were going to the country soon. ‘ Not to remain. 
But to-morrow we are going to convey a Santo Cristo 
(a figure of the Crucifixion) there, which has just 
been made for the chapel;’ glancing towards the 
figure; ‘for which reason this room is, as you see, 
hung with black.” I never felt so relieved in my 


life, and thought of the Mysteries of Udolpho.” 
Among the “lions” of the capital, we last 
week omitted to mention the Chinampas, or 


floating gardens, which have now ceased to float, 
being “fixed to the mainland in the marshy 
grounds lying between the two great lakes of 
Chaleo and ‘Tezeuco.” Fruit and vegetables 
and flowers are, however, still grown upon them, 
as in the days of the nomadic Aztecs, by whom 
their wicker-work foundations were woven to- 
gether; and plenteous is the tribute they yield 
to the churches during the ceremonies of the 
Holy Week, so brilliantly described by Madame 
Calderon, that it grieves us to pass them over. 
But we promised a glimpse of life in the haci- 
endas, and our friends, therefore, will be pleased 
to fancy May come, with the freshening rains 
which mark that month in Mexico, and Madame 
Calderon issuing from her palace at five a.s. in 
atravelling carriage, which had been once the 
property of Charles Dix. 


pass, that, travelling rapidly over these hot and dusty 
plains, the wheels of the carriage began to smoke. 
No house was in sight—no water within ken. It 
was a case of difficulty ; when sudddenly 
recollected that not far from thence was an old rancho, 
a deserted farmhouse, at present occupied by robbers ; 
and having ordered the coachman to drive to within 
a few hundred yards of this house, he sent a servant 
on horseback with a medio (fourpence) to bring some 
water, which was treating the robbers like honourable 
men. The man galloped off, and shortly returned 
with a can full of water, which he carried back when 
the fire was extinguished. Meanwhile we examined, 
as well as we could, the external appearance of the 
robbers’ domicile, which was an old half-ruined 
house, standing alone on the plain, with no tree near it. 
Several men with guns were walking up and down be- 
fore the house—sporting-looking characters, but rather 
dirty—apparently either waiting for some expected 
game, or going in search of it. Women, with rebosos, 
were carrying water, and walking amongst them. 
There were also a number of dogs. The well-armed 
men who accompanied us, and the name of ——, so 
well known in these parts, that once when his carriage 
was surrounded by robbers, he merely mentioned 
who he was, and they retreated with many apo- 
logies for their mistake, precluded all danger of an 
attack ; but woe to the solitary horseman or unescorted 
carriage that may pass thereby! Nor, indeed, are 
they always in the same mood; for Sefior ’s 
houses have been frequently attacked in his absence, 
and his hacienda at Santiago once stood a regular 
siege, the robbers being at length repulsed by the 
bravery of his servants. We set off again au grand 
galop, drivers and outriders giving, from time to time, 
the most extraordinary shrieks to encourage the 
horses and to amuse themselves, wild and shrill 
enough to frighten any civilized quadruped. The 
road grew more picturesque as we advanced, and at 
length our attention was arrested by the sight of 
the two great pyramids, which rise to the east of the 
town of San Juan Teotihuacan, which are mentioned 
by Humboldt, and have excited the curiosity and 
attention of every succeeding traveller.” 

At the posada of St. Juan, a pretty village 
where the party halted, they were treated with 
rancid sheep’s milk, cheese, and flinty biscuits. 
A figure encountered shortly after this wretched 
repast stands out in droll relief froma picture of 
such discomfort. 

“Soon after leaving San Juan we were met by 
the Sefiora de , in an open carriage, coming with 
her children to meet us: and though she had travel- 
led since sunrise from her hacienda, she appeared as 
if freshly dressed for an evening party ; her dress, 
amber-coloured crape, trimmed with white blonde, 
short sleeves and décoltée ; a set of beautiful Neapo- 
litan strawberry-coral, set in gold, straw-coloured 
satin shoes, and a little China crape shawl, embroi- 
dered in bright flowers, her hair dressed and unco- 
vered. We stopped at their hacienda of Sopayuca, 
an old house standing solitarily in the midst of great 
fields of maguey. It has a small deserted garden 








“In this carriage, drawn by six strong horses, with 
two first-rate coachmen, and several outriders well 
armed, we went along at great speed. The drivers, 
dressed Mexican fashion, with all their accoutrements 
smart and new, looked very picturesque. Jackets 
and trowsers of deerskin, the jackets embroidered 
in green, with hanging silver buttons, the trowsers 
were also embroidered, and slit up the side of the leg, 
trimmed with silver buttons, and showing an under 
pair of unbleached linen ; these, with the postilions’ 
boots, and great hats with gold rolls, form a dress 
which would faire fureur, if some adventurous Mexi- 
can would venture to display it on the streets of 
London.” 

The aspect of the country is dreary; there are 
few houses, and trees are still more scarce. The 
roads are not worthy of the name; and the com- 
pany to be met with is such as to make armed 
outriders needful to a travelling Ambassadress, 

“ The first village we saw was Santa Clara, to our 
left, lying at the foot of some dark hills, with its 
white church and flat-roofed or ‘no-roofed houses. 
There being no shade, frequently not a tree for 
leagues, the sun and dust were disagreeable, and 
became more so asthe day advanced, Here it came to 


adjoining, amongst whose tangled bushes a pretty 
| little tame deer was playing, with its half-startled 
| look and full wild eye. We found an excellent 
| breakfast prepared, and here, for the first time, I 
| conceived the possibility of not disliking pudque. We 
| visited the large buildings where it is kept, and found 
it rather refreshing, with a sweet taste, and a creamy 
froth upon it, and with a much less decided odour 
than that which is sold in Mexico. ‘This hacienda 
is under the charge of an administrador, to whom 

pays a large annual sum, and whose place is 
by no means a sinecure, as he lives in perpetual 
danger from robbers. He is captain of a troop of 
soldiers, and as his life has been spent in ‘ persecuting 
robbers,’ he is an object of intense hatred to that 
free and independent body, and has some thoughts 
of removing to another part of the country, where he 
may be more tranquil. He gave us a terrible account 
of these night attacks, of the ineffectual protection 
afforded him by the government, and of the nearly 
insuperable difliculties thrown in the way of any at- 
tempt to bring these men to justice. He lately told 
the president that he had some thoughts of joining 
the robbers himself, as they were the only persons in 
the Republic protected by government. The pre- 
sident, however, is not to blame in this matter, He 





has used every endeavour to check these abuses ; and 
difficulties have been thrown in his way from very 
unexpected sources.” 

The want of keeping in the Sefiora’s straw- 
berry coral ornaments, worn by way of travel- 
ling appendages in such a country, is not one of 
the least inconsistencies noted by Madame Cal- 
deron. Arrived at the hacienda, the Sejiora 
gave her guests a ball, at which all the people of 
the establishment assisted. A bull fight, too, 
was got up for the ambassador's diversion. 

“Tn the afternoon, we all rode to the Plaza de 
Toros. The evening was cool, and our horses good, the 
road pretty and shady, and the plaza itself a most pictu- 
resque enclosure, surrounded by lofty trees. Chairs were 
placed for us on a raised platform; and the bright 
green of the trees, the flashing dresses of the toreadors, 
the roaring of the fierce bulls, the spiritcd horses, the 
music and the cries; the Indians shouting from the 
trees up which they had climbed ; all formed a scene 
of savage grandeur, which, for a short time, at least, 
is interesting.” ; 

We must now have a paragraph touching the 
provincial toilette of the Mexican ladies. 

“We met to-day the prettiest little ranchera, a 
farmer’s wife or daughter, riding in front of a mozo on 
the same horse, their usual mode, dressed in a short 
embroidered muslin petticoat, white satin shoes, a 
pearl necklace, and earrings, a reboso, and a large 
round straw hat. The ladies sit their horse on a 
contrary side to our fashion, They have generally 
adopted English saddles, but the farmers’ wives fre- 
quently sit in a sort of chair, which they find much 
more commodious. Some country ladies, who at- 
tended mass in the chapel this morning, were dressed 
in very short clear white muslin gowns, very much 
starched, and so disposed as to show the under- 
petticoats, also stiffly starched, and trimmed with 
lace; their shoes coloured satin. Considered as a 
costume of their own, I begin to think it rather 
pretty. The oldest women here or in Mexico never 
wear caps; nothing but their own gray hair, some- 
times cut short, sometimes turned up with a comb, and 
not unusually tied behind in a pigtail. There is no 
attempt to conceal the ravages of time.” 

It struck Madame Calderon that the anxiety of 
“the sex” to get married, and the opprobrium 
attached to spinsterhood, is less in Mexico than 
in any other country. Yet sad are the expe- 
dients resorted to for the disposal of superfluous 
daughters, as we shall presently see. In the 
mean time an excursion to one of the far-famed 
mines claims our attention. 

“ Rose in Guasco at four o'clock ; dressed by 
candle-light, took chocolate, und set off for Real del 
Monte. After we had travelled a few leagues, toler- 
ably cold, we rejoiced when the sun rose, and dis- 
pelling the mist, threw his cheerful light over moun- 
tain and wood. The trees looked green and refreshed 
after their last night’s bath; the very rocks were 
sparkling with silver. The morning was perfectly 
brilliant, and every leaf and flower was glittering 
with the rain-drops not yet dried. The carriage 
ascended slowly the road cut through the mountains 
by the English company; a fine and useful enter. 
prise ; the first broad and smooth road I have seen 
as vet in the republic. Until it was made, hundreds 
of mules daily conveyed the ore from the mines over 
a dangerous mountain-path, to the hacienda of Regla, 
a distance of six or seven leagues. We overtook 
waggons conveying timber to the mines of Real, nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. The scenery 
was magnificent. On one side mountains covered 
with oak and pine, and carpeted by the brightest- 
coloured flowers; goats climbing up the perpendi- 
cular rocks, and looking down upon us from their 
vantage ground ; fresh clear rivulets, flinging them- 
selves from rock to rock, and here and there little 
Indian huts perched amongst the cliffs ; on the other, 
the deep valley with its bending forests and gushing 
river; while fur above, we caught a glimpse of Real 
itself, with its sloping roofs and large church, stand- 
ing in the very midst of forests and mountains. We 
began to see people with fair hair and blue eyes; and 
one individual with a shock of fiery red hair and an 
undeniable Scotch twang, I felt the greatest inclina- 
tion to claim asa countryman. The Indians here 





looked cleaner than those in or near Mexico, and 
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were net more than half naked. The whole country 
here, as well as the mines, formerly belonged to the 
Count de Regla, who was so wealthy, that when his 
son, the present Count, was christened, the whole 
party walked from his house to the church, upon 
ingots of silver. ‘The Countess having quarrelled 
with the Vice-Queen, sent her, in token of recon- 
ciliation, a white satin slipper, entirely covered with 
large diamonds. The Count invited the King of 
Spain to visit his Mexican territories, assuring him 
that the hoofs of his Majesty’s horse should touch 
nothing but solid silver from Vera Cruz to the capi- 
tal. This might be a bravado; but a more certain 
proof of his wealth exists in the fact, that he caused 
two ships of the line, of the largest size, to be con- 
structed in Havana at his expense, made of maho- 
gany and cedar, and presented them to the King. 
The present Count was, as I already told you, mar- 
ried to the beautiful daughter of the Giiera Rodri- 
guez. * * After breakfast, we went out to visit the 
mines, and it was curious to see English children, 
clean and pretty, with their white hair and rosy 
cheeks, and neat straw bonnets, mingled with the 
little copper-coloured Indians. We visited all the 
different works; the apparatus for sawing, the turn- 
ing-lathe, foundery, &c.; but I regretted to find that 
we could not descend into the mines. We went to 
the mouth of the shaft called the Dolores, which has 
a narrow opening, and is entered by perpendicular 
ladders. The men go down with conical caps on 
their heads, in which is stuck a lighted tallow-candle. 
In the great shaft, called Terreros, they descend, by 
means of these ladders, to the depth of a thousand 
feet, there being platforms at certain distances, on 
which they can rest. We were obliged to content 
ourselves with seeing them go down, and with view- 
ing and admiring all the great works which English 
energy has established here; the various steam- 
engines, the buildings for the separation and washing 
of the ore; the great stores, workshops, offices, &c. 
Nearly all the workmen are British, and of these the 
Scotch are preferred. Most of the miners are In. 
dians, who work in companies, and receive in pay- 
ment the eighth part of the proceeds. The director 
gave us some specimens of silver from the great 
heaps where they lic, sparkling like genii’s treasure. 
* * We were obliged to leave Real about two o'clock, 
having a long journey to perform before night, as we 
had the intention of returning to sleep at Tepena- 
casco. We took leave of our hospitable entertainers, 
and again resumed our journey over these fine roads, 
many parts of which are blasted from the great rocks 
of porphyry; and as we looked back at the pictu- 
resque colony glistening in the sun, could hardly 
believe the prophecies of our more experienced 
drivers, that a storm was brewing in the sky, which 
would burst forth before evening. We were deter- 
mined not to believe it, as it was impossible to pass 
by the famous hacienda and ravine of Regla without 
paying them at least a short visit. ‘This stupendous 
work of the Mexican miners in former days, is some 
leagues to the south of Real del Monte, and is said 
to have cost many millions of dollars. One should 
view it as we did, in a thunderstorm, for it has an 
air of vastness and desolation, and at the same time 
of grandeur, that shows well amidst a war of the 
elements. Down in a steep barranca, encircled by 
basaltic cliffs, it lies; a mighty pile of building, 
which seems as if it might have been constructed by 
some philosophical giant or necromancer ;—so that 
one is not prepared to find there an English director 
and his wife, and the unpoetic comforts of roast 
mutton and potatoes! All is on a gigantic scale: the 
immense vaulted storehouses for the silver ore; the 
great smelting-furnaces and covered buildings where 
we saw the process of amalgamation going on; the 
water-wheels ; in short, all the necessary machinery 
for the smelting and amalgamation of the metal. We 
walked to see the great cascade, with its rows of ba- 
saltic columns, and found a seat on a piece of broken 
pillar beside the rushing river, where we had a fine 
view of the lofty cliffs, covered with the wildest and 
most luxuriant vegetation: vines trailing themselves 
over every broken shaft; moss creeping over the 
huge disjointed masses of rock ; and trees overhang- 
ing the precipitous ravine. The columns look as if 
they might have been the work of those who, on the 
plains of Shinar, began to build the city, and the 
tower whose top was to reach to heaven.” 
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morals in Mexico—the insecurity of property— 
the respective position of the sexes—the distri- 
bution of intellectual cultivation—and other such 
topics; but, on consideration, we prefer the de- 
scriptive passages, more especially as another 
section of the book is still to come, on the arrival 
of which we may be statistical, economical, or 
philosophical, if need be. Let us, then, make 
room for one other picture. We have already 
hinted at the ways and means by which unmar- 
ried daughters may be provided for, but shall 
now raise the curtain higher. 

“Some days ago, having received a message from 
my nun that a girl was about to take the veil in her 
convent, I went there about six. o’clock, and knowing 
that the church on these occasions is apt to be 
crowded to suffocation, I proceeded to the reja, and 
speaking to an invisible within, requested to know 
in what part of the church I could have a place. 
Upon which a voice replied —* Hermanita (my sister), 
Fam rejoiced to see you. You shall have a place 
beside the godmother.’ Many thanks, Hermanita. 
Which way shall I go?’ Voice.—‘ You shall go 
through the sacristy. José Maria!’ José Maria, a 
thin, pale, lank individual, with hollow cheeks, who 
was standing near like a page in waiting, sprang for- 
ward—Madrecita, I am here!’ Voice.—* José Maria 
—That lady is the Sefiora de C—n. You will 
conduct her excellency to the front of the grating, 
and give her a chair.’ After [ had thanked the 
voice for her kindness in attending tome on a day 
when she was so much occupied with other affairs, 
the obsequious José Maria led the way,and I followed 
him through the sacristy into the church, where there 
were already a few kneeling figures; and thence into 
the railed-off enclosure destined for the relatives of 
the future nun, where I was permitted to sit down in 
a comfortable velvet chair. I had been there but a 
little while when the aforesaid José Maria reappeared, 
picking his steps as if he were walking upon eggs in 
a sick room. Le brought me a message from the 
Madre that the nun had arrived, and that the 
Madrecita wished to know if I should like to give her 
an embrace before the ceremony began. _ I therefore 
followed my guide back into the sacristy, where the 
future nun was seated beside her godmother, and in 
the midst of her friends and relations, about thirty in 
all. She was arrayed in pale bluesatin, with diamonds, 
pearls and a crown of flowers. She was literally 
smothered in blonde and jewels; and her face was 
flushed, as well it might be, for she had passed the 
day in taking leave of her friends at a féte they had 
given her, and had then, according to custom, been 
paraded through the town in all her finery. And now 
her last hour was at hand. When I came in, she 
rose and embraced me with as much cordiality as if 
we had known each other for years. Beside her sat 
the Madrina, also in white satin and jewels; all the 
relations being likewise decked out in their finest 
array. The nun kept laughing every now and then 
in the most unnatural and hysterical manner, as I 
thought, apparently to impress us with the conviction 
of her perfect happiness: for it isa great point of 
honour amongst girls similarly situated to look as 
cheerful and gay as possible. * * This girl was very 
young, but by no means pretty; on the contrary, 
rather disgraciée par la nature ; and perhaps a know- 
ledge of her own want of attractions may have caused 
the world to have few charms for her. But José 
Maria cut short my train of reflections, by requesting 
me to return to my seat before the crowd arrived, 
which I did forthwith. Shortly after, the church- 
doors were thrown open, and a crowd burst in, every 
one struggling to obtain the best seat. Musicians en- 
tered, carrying desks and music-books, and placed 
themselves in two rows, on either side of the enclosure 
where I was. ‘Then the organ struck up its solemn 
psalmody, and was followed by the gay music of the 
band. Rockets were let off outside the church, and, 
at the same time, the Madrina and all the relations 
entered and knelt down in front of the grating which 
looks into the convent, but before which hung a 
dismal black curtain. I left my chair and knelt 
down beside tle godmother. Suddenly the curtain 
was withdrawn, and the picturesque beauty of the 
scene within baftles all description. Beside the altar 











We had marked several passages illustrative of 


crimson and gold drapery ; the walls, the antion 
chairs, the table before which the priests sat, al] aoa 
with the same splendid material. The Bishop wor 
his superb mitre and robes of crimson and gold; the 
attendant priests also glittering in crimson and gold 
embroidery. In contrast to these five-and-twenty 
figures, entirely robed in black from head to foot, 
were ranged on each side of the room prostrate, their 
faces touching the ground, and in their hands immense 
lighted tapers. On the foreground was spread a py. 
ple carpet bordered round with a garland of freshly 
gathered flowers, roses and carnations and heliotrope, 
the only things that looked real and living, in the 
whole scene; and in the middle of this knelt the 
novice, still arrayed in her blue satin, white lace yi] 
and jewels, and also with a great lighted taper in her 
hand. The black nuns then rose and sang a hymn 
every now and then falling on their faces and touching 
the floor with their foreheads. The whole looked 
like an incantation, or a scene in Robert le Diable, 
The novice was then raised from the ground and leq 
to the feet of the Bishop, who examined her as to her 
vocation, and gave her his blessing, and once more 
the black curtain fell between us and them. In the 
second act,she waslying prostrate on the floor, disrobed 
of her profane dress, and covered over with a black 
cloth, while the black figures kneeling round her 
chanted a hymn. She was now dead to the world, 
The sunbeams had faded away, as if they would not 
look upon the scene, and all the light was concen. 
trated in one great mass upon the Convent group. 
Again she was raised. All the blood had rushed into 
her face, and her attempt at a smile was truly painful, 
She then knelt before the Bishop and received the 
benediction, with the sign of the cross, from a white 
hand with the pastoral ring. She then went round 
alone to embrace all the dark phantoms as they stood 
motionless, and as each dark shadow clasped her in 
its arms, it seemed like the dead welcoming a new 
arrival to the shades. * * When the sermon was 
concluded, the music again struck up—the heroine of 
the day came forward, and stood before the grating to 
take her last look of this wicked world. Down fell 
the black curtain. Up rose the relations, and Tac. 
companied them into the sacristy. Here they coolly 
lighted their cigars, and very philosophically dis- 
coursed upon the exceeding good fortune of the new- 
made nun, and on her evident delight and satisfaction 
with her own situation. As we did not follow her 
behind the scenes, I could not give my opinion on 
this point. Shortly after, one of the gentlemen 
civilly led me to my carriage, and so it was.” 
Other pageants of a like character were wit- 
nessed by Madame Calderon. Her rank, too, 
enabled her to gain access into some of the 
stricter convents, where are exercised those prac- 
tices of self-torture and maceration which we 
had hoped were obsolete. She even, we believe, 
bore to be present at a flagellation, for an account 
of this, however, the curious must wait till the 
remainder of her journals is given to the pub- 
lic. Such scenes and incidents are very dark 
shadows to the life of balls, frulics, und tertulias, 
which our authoress describes so gaily, but 
they add a reality to her picture of Mexico. For 
this it is, that we have been so much pleased 
with her book, and shall so cordially welcome 
the second part. 





Life Assurance and Annuity Tables. By Edward 
Sang. Edinburgh, Ballantyne & Hughes. 

Ir is not often that we have to attract the notice of 
our readers to a work which costs ten guineas, under 
the name of a cheap book: but we must do so in the 
present instance, as will sufficiently appear. 

Mr. Sang was an engineer and actuary at Edin- 
burgh, and is now located at Manchester. ‘The tables 
before us were computed and printed in the former 
city, and have been published about a year. Like 
most works printed for the author, they have not 
been sufficiently advertised ; we only heard of their 
existence a few days ago. They are constructed upon 
the Carlisle table, which is daily becoming more and 
more the standard for the life of the middle and 
higher classes in England, and their rate of interest 
is 3 per cent., which all prudent offices adopt; when 
their tables of mortality are taken in absolute accord. 
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: This enormous mass of tables contains the value 
of every annuity of 12. which can be proposed, long 
or short, immediate or deferred—the present value 
of every assurance of 11. which can be proposed, in | 
like manner—the value of every policy of 1/., what- 
ever may be the age at its commencement, and during | 
whatever period it may have lasted—the risk during 
each year of every policy—the value of increasing 
annuities—a collection of rates of premium, increasing | 
and decreasing, for assurances—with premiums for | 
deferredannuities, endowments, annuities en joyed with 
agsurances,—and various other matters. 'T he number 
of what would be called separate tables, that is, which 
would require different headings to describe them, is 
stated at nearly 1500: the price, therefore, is not 
twopence a table, one with another. ; ; 

This is the first work of the kind in which every 
result has its logarithm by its side, so that even the 
little which is left to the computer is materially | 
facilitated. Mr. Sang has also given a table of 
logarithms and of antilogarithms, all to five figures. 
These we do not much care about: we would rather 
use a duodecimo table than Mr. Sang’s folio, on 
this one point. Neither do we see the use of always 
employing a comma turned the wrong way for 
the decimal point: but these are small matters. 
When we see so enormous an undertaking carried 
into effect by the labour and at the cost of an indivi- 
dual, we are naturally led to fear that he will be a 
considerable loser. Mr. Sang has given an account 
of the means used by him to insure accuracy, both in 
computing and printing, which would meet with the ap- 
probation even of the Nautical Almanac office. He 
ought, we think, to obtain the support of the Assurance 
Offices, most of whom would find his work very use- 
ful. We do not say that they should, for some time 
tocome, trust these tables implicitly ; but they know 
the value of a check on calculations ; and with so 
reasonable a prospect of ultimately finding a work of 
authority, on which they may rely without verification, 





accompanied by a check on the office calculations in 
the mean time, there is every ground to suppose that 
these tables are well worth the money. The prelim- 


inary explanations point out various modes of ex- | 


tending their use: the knowledge of a practised 
actuary will suggest a great many more. 
independently of the offices, there are many indi- 


viduals who interest themselves in these matters, | 
whom we heartily recommend to give these tables a | 


trial, feeling satisfied that they will thereby add a 
hundred fold totheir power of producing results. We 
take our leave of this very energetic eflort of private 
labour and private risk with our best wishes for its 
success. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Blaydes’s Birds of Aristophanes.—A critical edition 


of the comedy of the ‘Birds,’ correct in the text, | 
learned in the notes, and judicious in its elucidation | 
We should have been better pleased | 


of difficulties. 
if the editor had shown himself more alive to the fun 
of his author: grave disquisitions on jokes should be 
abandoned to the German commentators, for the 
laugh is worth little, to which we are led by logic. 

Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables for 1843.—The 
useful character of these Tables has been heretofore 
described to our readers. The present supplement 
contains in addition the decennial fluctuations in the 
price of wheat, from 1646 to 1842, with decennial 
averages, 

Cabinet Shakspere.—The first number, just publish- 
ed, contains The Two Gentlemen of Verona, from Mr. 
Knight's text, printed on good paper, with good type, 
got up with taste and even elegance, a brief introduc- 
tion and a few glossarial notes, for Sixpence ! 

The Economy of Nations, by 'T. S. Smith, Esq.— 
We have found the perusal of this pamphlet very 
inconsistent with the economy of time: the writer has 
contrived to perplex some of the most simple subjects 
in the whole range of social science. 


But, | 





The Chronicles of Terné, by Thos. Day, Esq.—The 
publisher of these Tales seems to have shared our 
opinion, that they were not worth paper and print ; 
for he has given the worst specimens of both which 
we have seen for many a long day. 

Wesleyan Missions, by R. Alder, D.D.—Dr. Alder 
earnestly appeals for an increase of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Fund; and states that it is at present 
inadequate to meet the calls made upon it from every 
| quarter of the globe. 
| 
| List of New Books.—New Holland, its Colonization, Pro- 
duction, and Resources, by Thomas Bartlett, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cl—The Juryman’s Legal Hand-Book and Manual of Com- 
mon Law, by T. H. Cornish, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—The Laws of 
Excise, with Practical Notes and Forms, by J. Bateman, 
L.L.D., royal 8vo. 14. 11s. 6d. cl.—Doings in China during the 
Years 1841-2, by Lieut. Alexander Murray, crown 8vo. 
lis. Gd. cl.— Borrow’s Bible in Spain, 2nd edit. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 27s. cl.—Dorrow'’s Gypsies in Spain, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 18s. cl.—Sigourney’s Pleasant Memories of Plea- 
sant Lands, 6 steel plates, fe. 8vo, Gs. cl—Knight’s Library 
Edition of the Works of Shakspere, Vol. VIL, 8vo. 1s, cL— 
The Young Naturalist’s Book of Birds, with 16 illustrations, 
square, 3s. Gd. cl.—Footsteps to the Natural History of 
Birds and Beasts, with 16 illustrations, new edit. square, 
3s. Gd. cl.—The Year Book of Facts for 1843, fe. 8vo. 5s. el. 
—Communion in Prayer, or the Duty of the Congregation 
in Publie Worship, by Charles Wordsworth, 12mo. 3s. ¢l.— 
A Present for Young Churchmen, square, 3s. Gd. cl.—Mel- 
vill’s (Rev. H.) Sermons on the Facts of Scripture, Vol. L, 
vo. 10s. Gd. bds.—Rose’s (Rey. H. J.) Sermons on Commis- 
sion and Duties of the Clergy, 3rd edit. vo. 9s. bds.— 
Prayers selected from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor, by 5. 
Clapham, 4th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. el.—D’Aubigne’s History of 
the Great Reformation, abridged by Edward Dalton, Vol.1., 
18mo. 4s. cl.—The Biographical Dictionary of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Vol. IL, Part L, 8vo. 
12s, el.—Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, by Lonisa 
Johnson, 5th edit. 18mo. 5s. cl. gilt.—Arnold’s Ecloge Hora- 
tianw, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Ovidii Fasti, Westminster edition, roy. 
12ino. 5s. sheep.—W insor and Newton's land-Book of Water- 
Colours, crown yo. 1s. el.—Taylor’s Original and Improved 
| Builder’s Price Book, 1843, corrected by E. Cresy, Esq., ac- 
cording to the New Tariff, 8vo. 4s. swd.—Hydropathy, or the 
Cold Water Cure, 5th edit. enlarged by K. Claridge, 8yo. 5s. 
swd.—Life and Remains of Lueretia Davidson, by Miss 
Sedgwick, fe. 8vo. Ss. cl. 
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Ther. 


External Thermometers. 
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r \_ 
é Pp ams P.M.| Lowest Highest 


Dew Point at 9 
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145. 
41. 


30.262 |30.256 
30.040 30.036 
30.238 | 30.230 
29.960 | 29.952 
29.866 29.858 
30.088 30.080 
29.802 | 29.794 
29.332 | 29.328 
29.602 29.594 
29.052 29.048 
29.016 29.010 39. 
28.968 28.960, 38. 
28.316 | 28.310) 42. 
28.736 28.730 40. 
28.888 | 28.882 38. 
29.664 | 29.656 | 39. 
30.216 |30.208 | 39. 
30.414 30.406 | 42. 
30.510 |30.502 | 42. 
30.214 30.208 | 42. 
30.024 30.016) 41. 
| 30.020 30.016) 42. 
29.976 29.968 | 44. 
29.864 29.856 | 45. 
30.080 30.072! 46. 
30.056 30.048) 48. 
29.970 29.962) 51. 
29.776 29.768 | 53. 
29.908 29.902) 52. 
29.794 29.786 | 52. 
29.900 29.896 50. 


30.298 

2 30.060 

3 30.226 
29.888 

5 29.836 

} 30.134 
29.946 
29.388 
29.684 
28.892 
29.114 

2 28.738 

3 28.354 
$14 29.046 
O15 28.922 
M16 29.354 
T17 30.214 
WIS 30.366 
T19 30.538 
F 20 30.332 
$21 30.032 
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T 24 29.896 
W25 30.016 
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F 27 29.992 
$28 29.804 
@29 29.954 
OM 30) 29.768 
T31/ 29.964 


30.292 | 46.7 
30.052 | 41.3 
30.220 | 37.3 
29.880 39.0 
29.828 | 38.8 
30.126 | 37.7! 
29.940 | 40.3 
29.382 42.6 
29.676 38.6 
28.886 41.3 
29.106 | 38.8 
28,734 | 37.8 
28.346 | 39.0 
29.040 | 39.7 
28.916) 37.9 
29.346 | 36.4 
30.206 38.0 
30.358 | 40.7 
30.530 41.7 
30.326 | 43.0 
30.024! 40.9 
30.052 | 41.2 
30.054 / 42.4 
29.890 | 44.3 
30.010 45.9 
30.032 | 46.7 
29.984 50.0 
29.796 51.9 
29.916 51.0 
29.760 51.5 
29.956 48.7 
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40. 
38. 
41. 
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39. 
41. 


MEAN. | 29.772 29.765 42.3 29.760 


7.6 | 30 
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40.2 39.9| 40.3 46.3 | .163 
34.5 |39.3| 32.8) 41.4 | 
36.8 | 41.8 |'34.8 | 47.0 | .133 
34.3 88.8| 34.2 13.0 
32.5 36.0) 33.0 39.6 
41.0 42.0) 31.2 42.8 
36.8 | 39.5| 36.7, 45.4 
34.5 36.0] 32.2) 41.0 
38.3 40.3| 31.0 39.0 
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| 43.4 48.0) 37.0 | 44.4 
36.8 | 42.7| 36.8/ 49.4 
37 | 01.3 |38.3/ 39.3] 36.6 | 44.7 
6| 34 01.0 |33.8) 38.7) 34.2 40.4 
0| 36 | 01.4 |40.8 42.0) 34.2 41.8 
2) 39 | 01.3 42.7 44.3) 41.2 44.0 
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2) 44 02.1 | 17.7 | 50.8 49.6 
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3| 50 |02.1 |54.8) 54.8) 51.0 
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|\__Overeast—brisk wind. 


Me: 


| { Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind throughout the day. Evening, 
}t_ Fine and starlight—sharp frost. 

{ Fine—light clouds and wind—sharp frost throughout the day. 

ivening, Fine and starlight—fi . 
i ‘ Evening, Overcast. 
| { A.M. Overcast—high wind—slight rain, P.M. Fine—light clouds. 

(Evening, Fine and starlight. 

f A.M. Fine— light clouds, wind, and rain, P.M. Fine—nearly cloud- 

(less. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
|) A.M. Fine—light clouds and frost. 

t Evening, Overcast—slight rain. 
Cloudy—it. wind and fog throughout the day. 

| A.M. Cloudy—very rh wind—slight rain. 

( brisk wind. Evening, Overcast. 

Fine— It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—It. rain, 

) A.M. Cloudy—light wind—high wind, rain, and snow early. P.M. 
t Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Fine and starlight. 

f A.M. Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind. P.M, Cloudy—light 
/t wind. Evening, Overcast—rain and snow. 
!Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 

) A.M. Cldy.—very h. wind with rain—very high during night. P.M. 
Cloudy—high wind—light rain, Evening, Cloudy—high win 
light clouds—brisk wind. P.M, Overcast 

Evening, Overcast—snow—high wind. 
A.M. Overcast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Evening, Fine and starlight —sharp frost. 
| Fine—light clouds— brisk wind throughout the day. 


A.M. Lt, fog & wind. P.M. Fine 


P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 


rain. 
Ev. Overcast—slight 
P.M. Fine—Iit. clouds 


A.M. Fine It. rain— 


high wind. 


Ev. Cloudy. 
It. clouds. Ev. Overcast—It. rain. 
Cloudy—light fog and wind throughout the day. Ev, The same. 
Light fog and wind throughout the day. Evening, Overcast. 
Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 
Ditto. 

Ditto ditto. Ditto. 

Ditto ditto—slight rain early. Ev. The same. 
{ A.M. Overcast —high wind—light rain inthe night. P.M. Overcast 

sam 


1 —light rain and wind. Evening, The 
Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. 


Ditto ditto, 


Ev. The same. 
Ditto. 


Ditto ditto, Ditto, 
f A.M. Cloudy—-brisk wind. P.M. Fine—nearly eloudiess, Evening, 
. Fine and starlight. (wind. 
Ovct.—it. wind—depesition throughout the day. Ev. The same—brisk 
| ¢ A.M. Overcast—high wind—slicht rain early—high wind during the 
/\ night. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudiess. Evy. Fine & starlight. 
| f A.M. Overeast—light wind, P.M. Cloudy—slight rain. Evening, 


9AM. 3PM. 
18 29.740 .. 


‘Overcast ditto. 





29.725 
C. 29.732 .. 29.717 


in Barometer corrected 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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SITAKESPEARE'S FEMALE CHARACTERS, AND THEIR 
PRESENT REPRESENTATIVES ON THE STAGE. 
Tue present essay is onc result of certain reflections 

into which we have been led on the state of our cur- 
rent theatrical criticism,—especially of that upon the 
acting of Shakespeare’s plays,—so unsatisfactory does 
it seem to us upon the whole, so inadequate either to 
guide the taste and judgment of the public, or to in- 
struct and encourage the performer. 

This, no doubt, is partly attributable to the very 
limited space and time which alone any kind of 
periodical can devote to such notices, in the form 
which is almost exclusively assigned to them, as 
articles of news. However, we cannot but regard 
the deficiency in question as arising in some degree 
from deeper sources, distinct from each other, yet 
closely akin;—first, the still crude and imperfect 
state of such criticism as we possess of Shakespeare's 
plays themselves, viewed, not under a merely literary 
aspect, as poetry in the limited sense, but in their 
proper and primary character, as productions of dra- 
matic art; and secondly, the prevalent want, in the 
theatrical reporter himself, of diligently and con- 
scientiously applying such critical light as has been 
thrown upon the general spirit of a play, or the con- 
ception of its individual characters, in forming his 
judgment as to the truth and efticacy of 9:.y given 
histrionie expression of them. It is in the hope of 
contributing, however slightly, towards remedying 
each of these critical deficiencies, that we have re- 
solved to notice, from time to time, in a form distinct 
from and independent of our articles of ordinary 
theatrical intelligence, and without binding ourselves 
to any strictly systematic review, such points of in- 
terest regarding the spirit, structure, or characters of 
the piece, the general management of its representa- 
tion, or the acting of the particular parts, as shall 
most eonveniently present themselves to us in such 
of the Shakespearian dramas, as derive a more im- 
mediately vivid interest in the public mind, from the 
fact of their being for the time before the public eye, 
upon the actual stage. 

We are strongly persuaded that no revolution of 
national manners, still less any mere variation of 
fashionable habits, will ever, with Englishmen, con- 
fine the study of Shakespeare to the closet, and de- 
stroy their appetite for having his creations placed 
before them visibly and audibly. Of no other dra- 
matist whatever, of any country, are we prepared to 
aftirm so much; but of him, the one, unrivalled and 
alone in his human omniscience and his dramatic 
omnipotence, we believe it. Nay, we believe the 
very contrary of that which some people seem to 
anticipate—that the present great extension of the 
reading of Shakespeare, by the publication of such 
multiplied editions, so accessible by their cheapness 
or so attractive by their embellishments, will more or 
less relax the public desire to see and hear his ima- 
ginings “ bodied forth” in vivid reality of sight and 
sound. We believe that the more intently his 
* Delphic lines” are perused—the more that “ deep 
impression,” which Milton attributes to them, is im- 
bibed in the closet—the more irresistible will be the 
reader’s inclination to repair thither where he can 
be assured of having them rendered to him with all 
the glowing and thrilling expressiveness of eye, and 
voice, and action. Why this is so transcendently 
the case with the drama of Shakespeare, will, here- 
after, receive some par icular illustration ; but the 
greatest, most comprehensive reason of all exists, we 
conceive, in the happy fatality which ordained that 
the man who, of all men known to us, possessed the 
truest and most pervading insight into every condi- 
tion of the human mind and heart, was trained in 
dramatic composition upon the very boards,—that 
the great poet and the great manager grew as one,— 
that the great artist, whom they combined to form, 
composed immediately for 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

How much this constant writing, or rather, we should 

say, creating, to a living and present audience, must 

have contributed to that wonderfully concentrated 


force, and that exquisite fitness for dramatic effect, | 


which are found in every part of his action, character, 
and dialogue, it needs little reflection to discover. 
No wonder that the real world so habitually pre- 
sented itself to him as 

This wide and universal theatre. 





No wonder that he could, with such consummate art, 


introduce the theatre itself upon the scene, and so 
give double force to the illusion of his principal action. 

It is in the play of * Hamlet,’ as every one knows, 
that he has done this most systematically and ela- 
borately. Here he has not only made use of this 
means to deliver, in a form at once brief and lumin- 
ous, all the essential principles both of dramatic and 
of histrionic art, but has triumphantly vindicated the 
true dignity of both; that dignity to which, in his 
own age and country, he must have been conscious 
that he had chiefly contributed to raise them. In 
Polonius’s estimate of the players, and the style of 
his criticism, are admirably exhibited the manner in 
which they were actually treated in Shakespeare’s 
time, and the spirit in which they were commonly 
regarded by the court and by the great—by those 
who looked upon the theatre as they did upon the 
domestic fool, merely as a source of idle and _profit- 
less pastime; while in all Z/am/et’s discourses to, 
or concerning them, we trace the great dramatist’s 
own ideal of the high moral as well as aesthetic pur- 
pose of their art, and the corresponding appreciation 
which it merited from the highest order of cultivated 
intellect and taste. It was, in fact, an unanswerable 
assertion of the highest prerogatives of the drama, as 
the noblest field of art and the most effective school 
of morals, not only in his own time, but for all time 
to come. 

So long as the great poet and manager could pre- 
side over the rehearsal of his own plays, it is clear 
that no other guide was necessary or admissible to 
direct the actors to the true conception and expres- 
sion of every character they contain. Neither could 
the termination of his personal connexion with the 


his own readings—his own view of the histrionic 
rendering of each part—from being handed down 
pretty faithfully during the comparatively short 





| 


all the cold, leaden, formal declamation under whieh 
even the best-esteemed performers had so long been 
accustomed to smother their spirit, was nothing leg 
than a revelation to the play-going public of that 
day.”* 

Yet the injury done by the loss above mentioned 
of all theatrical tradition on the subject, to the true 
conception, both on the part of the actors and the 
public, not only of each individual character of 
Shakespeare, but of its relation to every other in the 
same play, and to the general spirit of the piece, was 
not capable of being repaired by a theatrical Manager 
how high soever his qualifications might otherwise be 
who had become such, not like Shakespeare, by 
virtue of being a great dramatist, but through his 
being a great actor merely. The engrossing attention 
which his histrionic vocation occasioned him to give 
to a certain number of the most prominent parts, and 
that full share of professional vanity which constantly 
inclined him to attach to those parts a too exclusive 
and absorbing importance, were quite enough to pre. 
vent even Garrick from ascending to that highest arti. 
tic view of any one of the dramas of Shakespeare, which 
had occupied their first great manager’s own mind, 
Yet the full possession of this highest view can alone 
enable the individual who presides over the distribu. 
tion and rehearsal of the parts in any one of those 
plays to discharge his high oftice with such perfect 
comprehension and discrimination as to realize, in the 
whole performance, and in all its details, the true and 
original idea conceived of the work by its great creator, 
Garrick, then, we repeat, did all, and more than all, 
that an actor could have been expected to do in this 


| matter—he gave the first grand and decisive impulse 
stage, nor even his decease, prevent the tradition of 


period which elapsed until the conclusion of the | 


first great era of our dramatic history, by the entire 
closing of the theatres under the régime of the 
Puritans. 


“ Tt was one of the vital and lasting injuries in- | 


flicted on the theatrical system by the puritanical 
suppression, that the old line of actors, which had 
risen and flourished along with the great and vigorous 


dramatic school of the age of Elizabeth and James, | 


and had intimately imbibed its healthy natural tone 
—had ‘grown with its growth and strengthened with 


its strength’—was violently and fatally interrupted. | 


A new race of actors had to arise, who, not having, 


like their predecessors of the former period, the ex- | 
ample and the awe of the great histrionic models of | 


the old school before them, found it a much easier 
task to strut and rant in the delivery of unnatural 


| 


bombast, than to sound the depths and reach the de- | 


licacies of Nature’s favourite poet. And thus an ad- 
ditional facility was opened for the introduction and 
perpetuation upon the stage of the factitious taste of 
Dryden and his followers, 

“ Garrick’s restoration of Shakespeare to his rightful 
supremacy over the English theatre, has entailed 
upon his countrymen a permanent debt of gratitude, 
which is yet more glorious to the memory of that 
great performer than the idolatrous admiration of his 
contemporaries for his unrivalled histrionie powers. 
It was nothing less than the removal of one great 
mark, worn for eighty years before, of national degra- 
dation, morally and intellectually. Here, too, we 
have a signal instance of the great degree in which 
the dignity and prosperity of a national theatre, at 
any given period, may depend on the taste and genius 
of a single actor, especially when that actor becomes 
a leading manager also. In the instance in question, 
this was more peculiarly and necessarily the case. 
When the condition of the English stage for three 
generations before is considered, it is quite evident, 
that no person but an actor of very high genius could 
achieve the theatrical resuscitation of the greatest of 
all dramatic pocts. Had any such actor existed at 
the Restoration of Charles the Second, he might 
probably have done much to prevent the wretched 
denationalization of the theatre, which was so much 
favoured by that king’s exotic and vitiated taste. It 
was left for one qualified to be the great actor of 
nature, to lead forth the sublime poet of nature from 
his long theatrical obscurity. The clear, deep, quick, 
and varied truth which appeared in Garrick’s inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s leading characters, after 





towards the revivification of Shakespeare on the 
stage. But before this great resuscitation could be 
thoroughly accomplished, it was an_ indispensable 
prelude, that not only the genius of Shakespeare in 
general, but the spirit, structure, and execution of 
each particular drama, should be expounded bya 
criticism of the very highest order. 

Why, down tothe early part of the present century, 
no such exalted criticism in any department of art, 
and most of all, in dramatic art, arose in England, is 
beside our immediate purpose to inquire. We must, 
however, observe, that our Shakespearian criticism of 
the last century was too much in the spirit of Polonius’s 
own ; dwelling exclusively on parts and details—show- 
ingan analytic mind of a vulgar order, This is too 
long”—* That is good; mobled queen is good”— 
“That's an ill phrase, a vile phrase; beautified isa 
vile phrase."—Such is the critical style of Shake- 
speare’s loquaciousand pedantic lord chamberlain, and 
much about the same is that of his commentators of 
the old school. In Hamlet himself, on the contrary, 
we find, among so many other ideal qualities, a type of 
the superior critic, who not only examines and judges, 
but who understands and feels. Again, Polonius 
criticizes like a true matter-of-fact man, abounding 
in worldly wisdom, as we see in his admirable parting 
advice to his son; Hamlet, like a poet—and a dra- 
matic poet especially—for we find him playing both 
the manager and the dramatist yet more than the 
critic. Indeed, none but a poetic mind is a compe+ 
tent judge of poetry, literary or artistic. 5 

Such minds, within the present century, have seri 
ously and systematically applied themselves to ap- 
preciate and illustrate the dramatic genius of Shake- 
speare. But even the Schlegels and the Coleridges 
have scarcely done move than trace out and indicate 
the central idea, the individual spirit, which informs 
each one of his greater dramas, and moulds every one 
of its features in harmony with that peculiar inspiring 
soul. To descend to those features themselves—to 
trace the vital ramification through all the details of 
character, incident, and dialogue—a process indis- 
pensable to the reader's thorough conception and 
feeling of the piece, and to the manager’s perfectly 
intelligent preparation of its performance, is the 
important and attractive labour which remains to be 
performed by English criticism. We say remains to 
be performed, for it is remarkable that even Hazlitt, 
in his ‘Characters of Shakespear's Plays,’ while 
assigning the publication of Schlegel’s ‘ Dramatic 
Lectures’ in English as his immediate motive to the 
composition of that volume of essays, and citing 
Schlegel’s estimate of Shakespeare so largely in his 








* Article on Dramatic Art and Literature, in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, 
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ce, does not apply to any one play as a whole, 
ae any individual character in it, that method 
of examination which an attentive perusal of Schle- 


el’s book should, we think, have naturally sug- 


gested. The English critic, ery all - sagacity, 
keen sense of poetic beauty, an logica acuteness, 
seems but imperfectly to have apprehended the 
inmost spirit of Shakespeare as the great dramatic 
artist. ‘This fundamental deficiency, leaving him 
without that sure guide which he would otherwise 
have found to the surveying of each play, and each 
character in it, from the one right point of view, not 
only prevented him from clearly expounding to us 
the distinguishing individual spirit of each drama 
ys a whole, but has eaused him, even among so 
many striking and instructive observations which 
those essays contain, to fall into some serious mis- 
conceptions respecting divers of the prominent cha- 
racters, Which we shall venture to point out, should 
occasion require it from us. 

Still less does the authoress of the ‘Characteris- 
tics of Women’ seem to us to display that highest 
artistic as well as philosophically poetic apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare’s dramatic personages, which can 
only be acquired by surveying each entire drama, in 
the first instance, from the most elevated point of 
view. Nevertheless, Mrs. Jaineson’s work contains 
much agreeable and some original remark; and 
gives a more systematic and complete account of 
Shakespeare's female characters, than Hazlitt’s volume 
affords of his characters in general. 

Now, the more that a dcep and intimate know- 
"ledge of the noble and subtle essence of Shake- 
speare’s leading characters is acquired and diffused, 
the stronger and more general, assuredly, will be the 
feeling of reverence for the qualities of a great 
Shakespearian performer, and the nearer will the 
spirit of current criticism on Shakespearian acting 
approach to that double character which the sublimely 
humane influence of Shakespeare’s own genius should 
infuse into it,—of gratitude for all of that divine 
essence which the actor has suceceded in embodying, 
—and of the most urbane admonition and kindest 
instruction respecting his apparent deficiencies, 
Since, then, it so happens, that in that literary ex- 
amination and appreciation of the characters, which 
we deem indispensable for preparing the public mind 
to render discriminating justice to the histrionic per- 
formance of them, it is the female ones, in all their 
rich and delicate variety, that have been most fully 
and elaborately treated, and that by a feminine hand, 
—for this reason chiefly it is—this greater prepara- 
tion which the wide circulation of Mrs. Jameson’s 
‘Characteristics’ has given to the public mind for the 
study of Shakespeare’s women, beyond what has 
hitherto reached it respecting the characters of his 
men, that we may be led, as their theatrical perform- 
ance shall furnish the occasion, to consider his prin- 
cipal female characters before entering, except inci- 
dentally, on the examination of his male ones. 

We confess, too, that another feeling—surely a 
natural and a manly one— inclines us to this 
course—the peculiar interest which we cannot but 
feel for the position, personal and artistical, of the 
representatives of his matchless heroines, Minis- 
tering as they do in the noblest of all temples of 
art and poetry, they seem to us, in their professional 
vocation, to bear a character peculiarly sacred, adding 
to the Shakespearian scene that crowning charm, 
that “ bright consummate flower ” of genuine female 
grace, which the mighty magician who so transcen- 
dently conceived it was destined never to behold 
upon his boards, In this view, the shade of Shake- 
speare himself might be grateful to them, for their 
sweet enrichment of the modern stage. What though 
it be given to few of them to approach the excellence 
of a Barry ora Siddons—let us consider how much we 
have to thank them for attaining—and it will strike us 
that we shall sin far less in being “to their faults a little 
blind,” than we should in withholding from them our 
cordial acknowledgments for rendering to us so much 
of what is most delightful in the most delicate beings 
of the poct’s creation. And the greater the variety of 
powers in the actress, the more should this feeling be 
deepened in our hearts. Some few wecks ago, for 
iustance, we beheld the same young performer who, 
the very evening before, had shaken us with the pas- 
slonate indignation, melted and thrilled us with the 
awfully beautiful despair, of Constance of Bretagne, 





in that stately historic play, infuse into the part of | expected to see burst forth a volume of pitchy smoke, 
Rosalind all the tender though lively grace which | and from which my present impression is, that gas, 
the poet has made its principal attribute and most | purified from carbonaceous matter in passing through 
exquisite attraction—breathing the soul of elegance, | innumerable fissures of cold and damp material, was 
wit, and fecling, through that noble forest pastoral. | still in progress of escape; but whether so or not, 
Reflecting upon this, we said to ourselves, Truly | the remark made at the moment is sufficient to prove 
there is something in female genius and female | the absence of any impediment to distinct vision. 

energy—something worthy of Shakespeare—worthy | As regards the amount of tremor perceived, I must 
to be cherished with the holiest of all sacred feelings, | confess having speculated with some little anxiety on 
that of affectionate veneration. the probable stability of the abrupt and precipitous 

As the historical play of * King John,’ produced | ridge on which I stood; and might therefore have 
by Mr. Macready with so much care and magnifi- | somewhat underrated the exceedingly trifling move- 
cence, has occupied so large a place among the per- | ment which actually reached that point, and which 
formances of the present season, we shall, in pursu- | I think I have felt surpassed by a heavy waggon 
ance of the course we have indicated, devote one or passing along a paved street. The impression, slight 
two following papers to the characters of the three | as it was, was single and brief, and must have ori- 
royal ladies in that richly various drama, Constance | ginated with the first shock of the powder, and not 
of Bretagne, Elinor of Guienne, and Blanch of Cas- | from the subsequent and prolonged rush of the ruins, 
tile—not quite forgetting the Lady Faulconbridge | which I can positively say communicated no per- 
“ whose fault was not her folly.” In the course of | ceptible tremor whatever: 
this, as of all our subsequent examinations, while | I have not heard of a single scattered fragment 
freely acknowledging such indications as we may de- | flying out as a projectile, in any direction—and 
rive, either from Hiazlitt’s ‘Characters of Shake- | altogether the whole phenomenon was totally unlike 
spear,’ or from Mrs. Jameson’s work, we shall point | anything which, according to ordinary ideas could 
out with equal freedom those instances in which it | have been supposed to arise from the action of gun- 
shall appear to us that either the deceased or the | powder. Strange as it may seem, this contrast be- 
living critic has formed an erroneous or imperfect | tween the actual and the expected effects, gave to 
conception of their common subject. the whole scene a character rather of sublime com- 
posure than of headlong violence, of graceful ease 
than of struggling effort. How quietly, in short, the 
gigantic power employed performed its work may be 
gathered from the fact that the operators themselves 
who discharged the batteries were not aware that 
they had taken effect, but thought the whole affair a 
failure, until reassured by the shout which hailed its 
success. 

The remarkable absence of noise and tremor 
which characterized this operation is explained by 
the structure of chalk asa material, and by the rifty 
state of the cliffas a body. Of all substances, per- 
haps chalk is the worst adapted for conveying sound, 
and the best for deadening the vibration propagated 
through it by a heavy blow. The initial hammer- 
like impulse of the newly-created gas on the walls 
of the chambers of the mines (of which it must be 
recollected there were (éiree, simultaneously ex- 
ploded), was doubtless thus deadened by traversing at 
least 75 feet of chalk, even in the shortest direction, 
or line of least resistance—and this must have taken 
place before the mass could have been sensibly moved 
from its seat by the expansive force generated, 
which, however vast, proved incapable (as indeed it 
was expressly provided it should be) to communicate 
to its enormous load any greater velocity than barely 
sufficient to rift and bulge it outwards, leaving gravity 
to do the rest. Nothing can place in a more signal 
light the exactness of calculation which (basing itself 
on a remarkably simple rule, the result of long 
practical experience,) could enable the eminent en- 
gineer (Mr. Cubitt), by whom the whole arrange- 
ments are understvod to have been made, so com- 
pletely to task to its utmost every pound of powder 
employed, as to exhaust its whole effort in useful 
work—leaving no superfluous power to be wasted 
in the production of useless uproar or mischievous 
dispersion, and thus saving at a blow not less than 
7,0007. to the railway company. I have the honour, 
to be, Ke. . F. W. Herscuen, 

Collingwood, Jan. 31, 1843. 





THE GREAT EXPLOSION AT DOVER. 
T'o the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Tlavine witnessed the great explosion at Dover, on 
Thursday the 26th, from the summit of the cliff next 
adjoining it to the southward, and from the nearest 
point to which any access was permitted, I would 
gladly place on record, in your valuable Journal, 
some features of this magnificent operation, which 
struck me at the time as extremely remarkable, and 
which have not, I think, been adequately placed 
before the public in any account that I have seen, 
These features are, the singular and almost total 
absence of all those tumultuous and noisy manifes- 
tations of power which might naturally be expected 
to accompany the explosion of so enormous a quan- 
tity (19,000 ib.) of gunpowder, and which formed, I 
have no doubt, the chief attraction of many who 
came from great distances to witness it,—viz. noise, 
smoke, earthquake, and fragments hurled to vast 
distances through the air. 

Of the noise accompanying the immediate explo- 
sion, I can only describe it as a low murmur, lasting 
hardly more than half a second, and so faint, that 
had a companion at my elbow been speaking in an 
ordinary tone of voice, I doubt not it would have 
passed unheeded. Nor was the fall of the cliff 
(nearly 400 feet in height, and of which no less than 
400,000 cubic yards were, within an interval of time 
hardly exceeding ten seconds, distributed over the 
beach on an area of eighteen acres, covered to an 
average depth of 14 feet, and in many parts from 30 
to 50,) accompanied with any considerable noise ; 
certainly with none which attracted my own atten- 
tion, or that of several others similarly stationed, 
with whom I afterwards compared notes, A pretty 
fresh breeze from the south-west might be regarded 
as influential in wafting it away, were it not that the 
fall took place under the lee of the cliff on whose 
edge we were stationed. 

The entire absence of smoke was another and not 
less remarkable feature of the phenomenon. Much 
dust, indeed, curled out at the borders of the vast 
rolling and undulating mass, which spread itself like 
a semi-fluid body, thinning out in its progress ; but 
this subsided instantly ; and of true smoke there was 
absolutely not a vestige. Every part of the surface 
was immediately and clearly seen—the prostrate* 
flagstaff (speedily re-erected in the place of its fall)— 
the broken turf which a few seconds before had been 
quietly growing at the summit of the cliff—and every 
other detail of that extensive field of ruin, were seen 
immediately in all their distinctness. Full in the 
midst of what appeared the highest part of the ex- 
panding mass, while yet in rapid motion, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a tumultuous and somewhat 
upward-swelling motion of the earth, whence I fully 





MODERN RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE: THE NEW 
WINTER PALACE, 

Brivvianr as are, for the most part, the pen-and- 
ink descriptions with which travellers have, from 
time to time, favoured us of St. Petersburgh, its street- 
scenery, and out-stretched lines of palaces, they have 
as yet induced but few of our English artists and 
draftsmen to visit the Northern Capital, for the pur- 
pose of bringing away in their portfolios more complete 
and satisfactory evidence of its architectural grandeur, 
We do not mean to say, that we have no views or 
engravings to afford us an idea of any of its public 
editices ; but there are comparatively few, and those 
calculated to convey anything but a favourable im- 
pression of what they profess to represent. Some of 
these graphic descriptions seem flatly to contradict 
nearly all the verbal ones, and almost take away all 
desire to behold more, lest we should be disenchanted 
altogether, Our chief satisfaction, on looking at such 





* It has been stated that the flagstaff continued erect, 
but this (if I can credit the distinct evidence of my own 
senses) is iucorrect. 
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productions, has arisen from their obvious want of | tastefully fitted-up alcove for the bed. The Rozovaya | polished granite and Carrara marble, and for th ists, 
verisimilitude—from their tastelessness as views, their | Ubornaya, or Rose Dressing Room—so called from | novelty as well as splendour of its decoration, fy ie d 
bad drawing, and wretched perspective ; because so | its draperies, for, like those of the Bed Chamber, the | instead of confining himself to any one style, the Catholic 
represented, the finest structures would lose all their | walls themselves are entirely white—communicates artist has endeavoured here to combine the excel. day witl 
charms, Even were the views hitherto produced really | immediately with the Vanna, or Bath. Notwith- lencies of many, selecting from them whatere, © ee 
good in themselves, there are none, as far as we are | standing the privacy of its destination, this last is far | suited his purpose, without regard to chronology, ** Holie 
aware, of any buildings erected within the last ten | from being the least striking or least captivating of the to other authority for what he did, than the applica, : Quest 
years, though an architectural decennium at St. Pe- | rooms in this suite. The effect, on first entering it, | bility of the respective parts, which he has Woven inst & 
tersburgh is equal to a century in many other places. | is described as being quite magical: it seems like a together _into a species of architectural arabesque > oe 
There, architecture may be said to work by steam, | scene from the ‘ Thousand-and-one Nights,’ or a | constituting a style apart, and in itself, yet less licen, costal 
so truly astonishing is the rapidity with which the | fragment of the Alhambra revived in more than its tious perhaps—certainly more attractive—than many ments, ( 
most gigantic piles are reared. ‘The New Winter | original splendour. Yet, though we are assured of | things coming under the denomination of “ regular experien 
Palace is a striking proof of this: the former edifice this, and of a great deal more—among other things, architecture.” ; In the first ante-room of the Suite to same ef 
was destroyed by fire, about a fortnight before a | that it may be considered the chef-d euvre of the which this staircase leads, the rococo style prevails, discord 

similar calamity befel our Royal Exchange, and huge | “ great’? Bruilov, who has here shown himself plus | but is afterwards dropped. What is termed the of colou 
as it was, the building itself was the least part of the Arabe que V Arabie méme, and has surpassed the most Bolshaya Zala, or saloon, is a noble room, but rather strike e' 
loss, for it contained treasures of almost incalculable | Oriental of Oriental fancies—description, we are simple and quiet in character, deriving its chief decor. monize 

value, all of which fell a prey to the flames in a few | sorry to say, we obtain none—nothing for our own | ation from its marble columns, of a pale bluish tint, fil eet 
hours.* Scarcely, however, were itsashescold—at least | fancy to work upon and shape; for on this, as well | Near this is the Concert-room, which is in the Ttalian Early E 
poetically speaking—than it began to rise again, in | as on many other occasions of the same kind, we are style ; and further on are two Chapels, the larger of tern fro 
equal splendour, and in more refined taste. And as only put off with the old ready-made excuse, that it | which, or Bolshaya Tzerkov, is lighted by a handsome tombs ii 
K3éhl gives no account of the new structure, we pre- | is impossible for words to do justice to it, or for de- dome, and is adorned with paintings by Bruni and aterial 
sume that sucha notice as we have been able to collect | scription to convey any idea of this most exquisite Bassin, two distinguished artists. The Pompeian oe vers 
respecting it, will not prove unaccepiable, although | room. An adjoining boudoir, whose decorations Gallery which now comes in, in that part of the plan, across t 
we have no account of the entire edifice, but merely of | consist chiefly of carved foliage work, leads into the occupied in the former building by Inconveniently admissi 
some of the state, or, rather, private apartments. | Tzvetnik, or Garden ; that is, a small indoor garden, intricate and dark passages, forms a pleasing architec. classic | 
These were designed and executed by Alexander | formed upon two levels, the upper one of which tural feature, particularly of an evening, when a gloy- in a] 
Bruiloy, one of the most eminent among the native | serves as a terrace, looking down on the other. Here, ing light is diffused through its whole extent, the our arc! 
architects of Russia—one gifted with fancy and in- | to the natural beauty of the luxuriant and fragrant light itself being transmitted through coloured glass ; Peterbe 
vention, which he may be said to have produced on this plants, art has added some of its most recherché ate but in what way is not explained. This very long and m: 
occasion all’ improvviso, little time being allowed be- | tractions ; tesselated pavements, marble and Mosaic, | Gallery affords access to the ‘ Hall of Fieldmarshals, sill mo 
ween their first conception and the designs being put | a fountain in one part, a grotto in another, com- | to that of * Peter the Great,’ to the * White Hall,’to Pointe¢ 
intothe workmen’s hands for execution: a dangerous bine to produce a bijou garden, limited in space, but | that of ‘ Grenadiers,’ and to the ‘ Military Portrait 
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sort of precipitancy. enchantingin effect. From this fairy spot, a door opens Gallery,’ all of which are apartments of such dimen. —— 
Among the rooms most worthy of notice in the | into the ‘Great Corridor’ attached to this suite, and | sions in themselves, that any one of them would bea tothe s 
suite upon which Bruilov was employed, the first | Which leads again to the Great Dining Room, and prominent feature, in almost any other royal palace, Henry 
named is the Bolshaya Stolovaya, or Great Dining | also to the Rotunda, a charming specimen of Grecian, | In this part of the building, is also situated the * Hall why th 
Room. This was one of those which partly escaped | Or, rather, Greco-Roman architecture, with a peri- | of Alexander’ which has been referred to above, as he oan 
destruction at the time of the fire, and which have | style of Corinthian columns supporting a dome, and | being the work of Bruilov. In regard to the others a a 
been incorporated in the new structure ; but though | with walls of pale-coloured marble, in which are niches | scarcely anything is said, either in the way of descrip. Mot 
its plan and dimensions are the same as before, it has | for statues. Beyond this Rotunda is another corridor, | ticn, or of comment; of which, to say the truth, there is ponder 
been completely metamorphosed in other respects, | called the Great Central Corridor, which, altogether altogether far less than at all satisfies our curiosity, saison 
being now ornamented with twenty columns, sup- | unlike those in the old building—they being no better | What is said is in fact so favourable as to cause in us details 
porting a vaulted roof, whereas the ceiling of the | than gloomy and inconvenient passages—is a hand- | some misgivings: therefore we do not offer it to our of grac 
former room was a flat one. Bruilov has also given | some, well-lighted gallery, 42 sazhins, or 294 English | readersas one that may be entirely relied upon because pg 
arched and vaulted ceilings to many of the other | feet, in length, and communicating with numerous itis furnished by an eye-witness, for he may have viewed tablatu 
rooms; in which features he has displayed great | other suites appropriated to the grand-dukes, &c.; | the architectural achievements of his countrymen by Que 
variety of design and diversity of character. Ad- | above which are corresponding ones for the grand- the “glamour light” of patriotic feeling. However, public 
joining this room, is the Malaya Stolovaya, or Small | duchesses, and other female members of the Imperial | all due allowance being made for high colouring, there mtene 
Dining Room, decorated in the Pompeian style, and | Family. . can he little doubt that this palace is one of the most spire, 
in very elaborate and splendid mode of execution, Attached to the Corridor just mentioned is the splendid as well as most extensive piles of building the Ce 
the patterns and designs being not merely painted on | Central Staircase, from which other corridors diverge, | in Europe. to the 
the walls, but inlaid in seagliola, on a surface of the | and form a communication with the remotest parts of House 
same material; and whether it be the first instance | what may be called “a mighty maze, yet not without WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ad a 
of the kind or not, it is certainly most charming in | a plan.” This staircase and its roof are entirely ofcast | Your late remarks on Westminster Abbey suggest being 
effect; and the embellishments themselves display | and wrought iron ; and in the nobleness ofits concep- | some few queries, which, perhaps, you will allow me aves 
equal taste and fancy. Next comes the Malachite or | tion, the boldness and mastery of its construction, | to propound in connexion with so interesting a sub- penda 
Golden Drawing Room, which, in length, is equal to | and the skill displayed in its execution, Bruilov has | ject, First I would ask, whether the irreverent and 
both the precedin, put together: well does it deserve | here shown as much scientific ability as he has else- indecorous system, whereby this sacred edifice has 
its name, for gold, malachite, and marble, are almost | Where displayed refined taste and artistical invention; | been turned into a kind of colossal show-box, or nest 
the only visible materials employed ; yet, notwith- | thereby giving proof that his numerous studies with | of show-boxes, be excusable any longer, now that the Wi 
standing its extraordinary sumptuousness in that re- | his pencil, in the esthetic department of his art, | «show-men” are superfluous attendants? What fur- prosy 
spect, the whole has been so skilfully managed, that | and in all that relates to pictorial composition and | ther need of these ciceroni, parrotting their nasil The | 
there seems to be no excess—no wearisome glare: decoration, have not interfered with other and more common-places from chapel to chapel, when visitors great 
on the contrary, the beauty of the general design, and | severe ones. Neither have these last at ail blunted his | can now consult three Guide-books—Mr. Cole's, Mr. in the 
the high finishing of all the details, furniture included, | imagination or checked his fancy ; if the * Bath*afore- | Cunningham's, and the anonymous Description? tested 
give as much value to the materials themselves, as | mentioned is a piece of architectural poetry,—what Why should those menial functionaries have a right ‘eart 
they derive from them. To this gostinaya, or draw- | may be termed an Anacreontic effusion,—the ‘Hall of | to thrust their importunate assistance or their ignorant findin 
ing room, succeed some smaller rooms, and a cabinet, | Alexander the First’ is one in a more epic strain. | explanations upon us, instead of keeping silent watch don 
all fitted up in the Renaissance style, and attractive, | Imposing, almost colossal, in its dimensions, it is no | and ward, like their brethren at the British Museum, mati 
if not for the purer graces, for the playful coquetry less striking for the invention shown in its design: | and other public collections? Mere sight-seers could thing 
of art. These communicate with the Potchevalnaya, | its numerous columns are of Corinthian character, | Jearn as much as they require from the pasteboard partic 
or Bed Chamber, where the architect has resumed | but their capitals are original compositions, in which plans scattered amongst the monuments—as much woul 
the Grecian style, and has aimed at sobriety, there | the Russian eagle is introduced, with, we are told, | too as the said ciceroni could impart ; whilst investi- aie 
being scarcely any other colour than white, and the equal felicity and propriety. , Niches filled with gators would have quiet and leisure for profitable whicl 
ceiling being quite plain. Yet the room. itself is of | trophies, and a series of bas-rcliefs (after the designs research. Besides the unseemliness of the present wate 
considerable dimensions, and is divided into three | of Count Tolstoi) on the upper part of the walls, im- system, it appears calculated by design to do the T 
compartments, one of which forms a spacious and | part an historic dignity to this hall, and render it a | least good possible ; gratifying with fruitless gapeseed rapete 
: 3 : mo nt of the memorable reign of the sovereign | the idle and frivolous visitors, but only tantalizing tex 
* This couid not have happened, had there been thick | whose name it bears, the earnest inquirer, who is compelled to make one the 4 
party walls within the Luilding—not between every room, A ny . : P r . . ge th mt * archeo- ° 
but at certain intervals, so that the fire could not extend nother architect employed in the interior of the | of the verger’s tail—to attend this profound arc mati 
beyond the rooms where it tirst broke out; such walls (or | Palace, is Stasov, and that, too, upon some of the | logist’s lectures!—and is then hurried forward before =e 
double walls with a space between them) being carried | principal and most striking parts, viz. the public and | he can examine a single object better than the vacant this 
yo hdr ne song ae >. a Ronee ng state rooms. Of the ability with which he has ac- | mob of wondcrers about him. I repeat my question on 
except through doors, which should be made of iron. | quitted himself, the Bolshaya Paradnaya Lestnitza, | —wherefore should not the Abbey attendants now nic’ 
Some such precaution ought, we think, to be adopted | or Grand State Staircase, affords convincing proof. | leave visitors to their own resources and researches, rent! 
pigeon ae oe = a Stupendous in size—in which respect it is perhaps | limiting themselves to close observance, which would tetiz 


of Parliament has fortified them against another general | Urivalled by anything of its kind, it is no less | be more efficient were it undistracted by other duties? 
conflagration something after the manner here suggested. | remarkable for the richness of its materials—chiefly | Have Protestants a greater zest for sacrilege than dns 
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‘ for plundering and mutilating memorials 
Pte dead er shrines of the divinity? Roman 
Catholic churches on the continent are left open all 
day, without a guardian, yet their treasures of art lie 
seuntouched as the golden Cherubim did in the Holy 
rl II.—If modern sculptors have sinned 
against architectonic and pictorial principles, by their 
statues of glaring Carrara marble unharmoniously 
contrasted with the walls, pillars, and antique monu- 
ments, of 80 opposite a tone and _taste,—has not an 
experienced modern Gothic architect fallen into the 
same error ? His Organ-screen makes sad ocular 
discord at Westminster Abbey ; that it is both out 
of colour and architectural character must, I think, 
strike every connoisseur. How indeed could it har- 
monize, being a bright sandstone piece of Decorated 
filagree work amidst a dark gray church of the simplest 
Early Englishmodel? Perhaps Mr. Blore took his pat- 
tern from Crouchback’s and Pembroke’s canopied 
tombs in the choir; but first, these are of a duskish 
material, and are umbered all over besides; again, they 
are very minor details compared to a screen flung 
across the nave from column to column; finally, the 
admission of distinct orders into one edifice seems a 
classic licence which no precedent can make other 
than a plain outrage upon all Gothic principles. Yet 
our architect has introduced a similar false concord at 
Peterborough, or rather a worse, for there the broad 
and massive style of the Norman structure clashes 
still more with his rich and elaborate screen-work of 
Pointed tracery. Principles would appear to govern 
practice as little in the Fine Arts as in Morals. 

Question III.—Westminster Abbey itself belongs 
tothe simplest earliest order of Pointed architecture ; 
Henry VIIth’s Chapel to the floridest and latest: 
why then should a modern parapet or battlement of 


the same continuous character run round both build. | 
ings characteristically distinct from each other? | 


Must it not either be too light for the Abbey or too 
ponderous for the Chapel? Where is the exquisite 
unison which ought to subsist between masses and 
details? Ifa Dorie church had a Corinthian chancel 


of gracile proportions and very ornate design, should | 


one and the same balustrade run round both en- 
tablatures ? 
Question the last. —W ould it ill become the British 


public to have their beautiful metropolitan Minster | 


restored thoroughly at the national expense? A 
spire, or handsomeembattled crown (were thissafer) on 
the Central Tower, would make it a suitable pendant 
to the Victoria Tower in prospect; and the Chapter- 
House being repaired, Wren’s mongrel additions, 
and all other specimens of “ Vandal” architecture 
being removed, along with the modern monuments 
ayou propose, would make Westminster Abbey a 
pendant to Cologne Cathedral.—I am, &c., 
An AMATEUR, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We hope to be excused if we are this week a little 
prosy in our gossip—profitable rather than pleasant. 
The truth is, that, following the example of the 
great ‘ National’ schemers, who thought it becoming 
inthem to libel those who at a public meeting pro- 
tested against their selfish project, as alike injurious 
toart and artists, the projectors of the ‘ Little-go,’ 
finding public opinion running desperately against 
them, have been pleased to throw suspicion on our 
Motives: as if our motives had, or could have, any- 
thing to do with the question at issue. But the 
parties know well, that private and personal feelings 
vould have led us to remain silent, had we not felt that 
itawas public duty to denounce the moral pestilence 
which is fast spreading over the country; and they 
were forewarned that it was our intention to do so. 

They are shocked, it appears, at our presuming 
tocall the * Polytechnic Union’ a * Little-go.”, Why 
the word is not ours—the offence is so described in 
the 42 Geo. 3, cap. 119; and for the further infor- 
nation of the parties, extracts from the Act are given 
among the Miscellaneous paragraphs at the end of 

is day’s paper. However, we are not wedded to a 
hame—we will call it, if they please, the * Poly-pic- 
nic’; and this will serve to distinguish it from the pa- 
rentInstitution. Poly-pic-nic, indeed, will well charac- 
terize it, seeing that it is a sort of chance-medley affair, 
to which Art and Science contribute prizes of prints, 
drawings, paintings, sculptures, bronzes, mathematical, 


astronomical, and “all kinds” of philosophical appa- 
ratus, working models, &c.—the last comprehensive 
phrase leaving open to the imagination of provincial 
subscribers all that is associated with dips into lucky- 
bags, and ventures with Mr. Merryman. The writer in 
question, too, is not a little indignant that in the face of 
such a lottery scheme, we should have associated the 
Polypicnic with Derby sweeps, Twelfth-Cake raffles, 
and othersporting speculations, which do not even pro- 
fess to encourage art, or science, geology, conchology, 
or indeed anything in particular, except the love 
of gambling. The Polypicnic, it is admitted, re- 
sembles a lottery, inasmuch as it proposes to give 
prizes: but then it does not resemble one, in as far 
as it does not encourage rash and improvident ven- 
tures when the chance of success is remote and un- 
certain. But where is the essential difference? The 
chance of winning one of the great government prizes 
may have been remote and uncertain ; but they were 
described and supposed to be quite otherwise, or Messrs. 
Bish, Goodluck, Swift, and Co., might have shut up 
their offices. In fact, the bribe of a bird in the hand, 
with the prospect of the bird in the bush—say an 
improved fiddle or a patent mangle—all prizes and 
no blanks—is strictly in the style of the old con- 
tractors, and admirably adapted to excite the spirit 
of speculation. But we are told, that Art-Unions 
are a “fait accompli,” otherwise the writer “ would 
put forth opinions” not very “palatable to those 
concerned in the project”’—that is to say, would 
denounce them as we have done. Now, that the 





| cause of public morals may not lose the sup- 
port of any man, let us remind the writer that 
lotteries were at one time quite as well established as 
Art-Unions—had “assumed the form, and were en- 
dowed with all the prerogatives, of that combination 
| of circumstances which diplomatists call a fait ac- 
compli”—nevertheless they were put down by law, and 
were denounced as “ public nuisances,” because it 
| was universally admitted that they did encourage 
| gambling—* rash and improvident ventures.” 

Our association of the great-Go with the little 
one was, therefore, perfectly natural. We can no 
more disconnect them, than some of the Polypicnic 
prizes from the working models, philosophical 
apparatus, &c. &e. in the Polytechnic Exhibition. 
Bat are we, therefore, averse to mere trading 
speculations? Certainly not; except where they 
may tend to demoralize the public, or are carried 
on under false colours. We will suggest a case. 
The Polly, freighted by a private company of mer- 
chant adventurers, arrives on a savage coast, inhabited 
by a rude and barbarous race, as ignorant as un- 
learned pigs of Painting, Sculpture, Astronomy, Me- 
chanics, Music, and as innocent as Adam of the 
Parisian fashions. However, a profitable traffic is 
established on the terms, that for each ounce of 
gold dust the naked sayage subscriber shall receive, 
instanter, a string of cut-steel buttons, with a ticket, 
giving him a chance of obtaining, by raffle, a pair of 
skoe-buckles, a pocket looking-glass, or a gold-laced 
cocked hat. Now, the introduction of the ardent 
spirit of gambling, with, or without, that of fire-water, 
is objectionable enough ; but what can or ought to be 
said if, looking up at the mast-head of the Polly, we 
behold a large flag, or bunting Prospectus, inscribed, 
“ior the Promotion of Morals and Civilization !” 
Why, what can be said, but that the trading voyage 
has as much to do with the diffusion of moral or 
intellectual enlightenment as the Polypicnic with the 
encouragement ofart and science? Of what avail to 
a civilized savage, as ignorant of the fine arts as a 
fine-drawing tailor—who knows no more of painting 
in oil than a whale, of water-colours than a water- 
kelpy, of sculpture than a stone-blind, of bronzes 
than the green man in Hyde Park, of conchology, 
than a shell-fishmonger, or of statuary, than a parish 
stone-breaker—of what avail to such an ignorant, be- 
nighied!ottentot, that he is entitled, as a prizeholder, 
to enter and select, to the value of 10/, from the 
stock of six picture galleries and the Polytechnic ? 
It isnot difficult to guess into which exhibition he 
will eventually walk, where he will encourage Art and 
Science by choosing a miniature steam-engine, which 
will serve at any rate for a toy for the boys, or a 
model of a frigate, which he thinks will look well on 
the girden-pond. The Polypicnic encourage art and 
science ? yes, as much as the twelfth-cake lotteries 
will induce a taste for polite literature—the tea-board 





raffles promote tee-totalism, and the Derby sweeps 
improve the breed of horses: aye, as certainly as 
throwing dice will revive carving in ivory—as drawing 
lots will give rise to lots of drawing, and the union of 
thimble-rig with capital acting (by the decoys) will 
foster and encourage the regular drama! Nay, we 
think that the Polypicnic may effect quite as much 
for Art and Science as the following “ Distribution,” 
the scheme of which was advertised in The Times of 
Tuesday last :— 

_York Ham and Tongue Distribution —AMN Prizes. —T. 
YEATES, Ham-dealer and Confectioner, 23, Strand, and 
corner of Dean Street, Westminster (established 50 years), 
intends DISTRIBUTING 1,0007. worth of real YORK 
HAMS, Tongues, &c., in 8,000 shares, at 2s. 6d. per share, 
to take place on Wednesday, May 3, 1843. List of Prizes— 
2 at 202., Sat 102, 10 at 52, 40 at 27., 100 at 12, 200 at 10s., 
1,000 at 5s., and 6,643 at 1s. The holders of shares to select 
from the stock themselves. To prevent the disappointment 
so many experienced in his late Twelfth-cake Distribution, 
an early application is necessary. Persons residing in the 
country sending 31 post-office stamps, or post-office orders, 
will have the requisite number of shares forwarded by re- 
turn of post. T. Y. assures his friends every article shall 
be of the best quality procurable. 

To the foolish questions asked of us, for 
the purpose of insinuating motives, we shall 
not condescend to reply ; and as to the assertion, 
that by mixing up the ‘ Polypicnic’ with the * Na- 
tional,’ we made the statement of Mrs. Parkes—that 
“respectable persons, whose names had been adver- 
tised in conjunction with it, had withdrawn”—apply 
to the former, we will merely remark, that no names, 
except those of the secretary and clerk, who receive 
subscriptions, have ever been advertised in conjunction 
with the Polypicnic—the very fact adverted to by our 
Correspondent being, that the scheme was marked by 
“unknown proprietors, nameless directors, and nonde- 
script managers.” We are now admonished, with a 
very solemn face, that our correspondent was in error ; 
that the ‘ Prospectus states, that the directors of the 
Polypicnicare the directors of the Polytechnic, “whose 
names are to be found in every Catalogue sold at its 
doors.” What! call on the public to subscribe 
their thousands of pounds, and then tell them, if 
they will put more money in the purse of the pro- 
jectors—will buy a Catalogue of their Exhibition, 
they may learn to whom they have intrusted their 
money? But, as speaking by the card is the fashion, 
we will observe, that the Prospectus referred to does 
not say, “the directors of the Polytechnic,” but the 
directors “in conjunction with others,” so that the 
subscriber will not be informed on this point, even 
after paying for the information. 

We have now done, so far as the Polypicnie is 
concerned, but have a few words to say with reference 
to ‘the National.’ Some time since (ante, p. 63), 
at the request of Mr. Moon, we published a letter 
from Mr. Lloyd wherein he was pleased specifically 
to contradict an assertion, as to a fact, made by Mrs. 
Parkes. Here is her reply :— 

I much regret having overlooked in the A‘heneum of the 
2Ist inst., a note from Mr. Richard Lloyd, addressed to Mr. 
Francis Graham Moon, and by that gentleman forwarded 
to you. My attention has since been called to that epistie, 
and I beg to thank you for having given it a place in your 
columns, as Ihave great hopes that you will suffer me to 
say a very few words in reply. 

To address Mr. Moon or Mr. Lloyd, would no longer be- 
come me. Neither assertion on their side, nor denial on 
mine, can gain strength by repetition, and I will not be 
provoked into a war of words with either. It is in your 
power, Sir, to afford the most conclusive evidence of the 
general truth or falsehood of Mr. Richard Lloyd's statement, 
for he has obligingly declared in your columns, that “such 
a thing asa proof of The Lattice never was either sold or 
advertised, or even printed ;” and he politely refers to my 
letter to Mr. Moon. Now, Sir, I send you a print of The 
Mantilla, and a proof of The Lattice, evidently printed, 
probably advertised, but certainly sold; the former has the 
letters filled in, the latter open letters; and Mr. Moon him- 
self will tell you, that for an ‘impression with open letters, 
he charges double the price of an impression with letters 
filled in, as the former mark the proofs, and the latter in- 
dicate the print. I should apologize for making this trite 
remark to you, who are doubtless as familiar with the tech- 
nicalities of art as with its principles, but such of the public 
as are not purchasers of prints, might mistake this fora 
mere quibble or trick of trade, unless sanctioned by critical 
authority. The public interests, however, are deeply staked 
upon the honesty of the acting managers of the National 
Art-Union, and for their sake, I entreat you to compare the 
accompanying proof and print with each other, and to state 
the result of your examination. If you will do this, Mr. 
Richard Lloyd's assertions, past, present, and to come, are 
disposed of for ever. . 

How it is, that Mr. Moon, who is ‘‘ nothing among the 
magnates of the National Art Union,” should call its Secre- 
tary to such severe and strict account; and how that func- 
tionary should so implicitly and repeatedly submit to the 





imperious authority of “one of the humblest of his own 
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agents,” is a question which Ileave to those mysterious 
gentlemen to settle between themselves; and, apologising 
for this intrusion,—I remain, &c. 

22, Golden Square, Jan. 30, 1843. M. PaRKEs. 

The copies which Mrs. Parkes has submitted to us 
for examination fully justify her assertion. Not only 
have impressions been taken, but impressions with 
open letters, and such therefore as are always de- 
scribed as proofs. Unwilling, however, to trust our 
judgment on a technical point, we submitted all 
the copies to Mr. Molteno, the well known print- 
seller of Pall Mall, and we have permission to state, 
that, in his opinion, the copy was correctly described 
by Mrs. Parkes. 

Other schemes and schemers are in the market. 
We have received Prospectuses from the North and 
the West of England, and Mr. Boys proposes a‘ Fine 
Art Distribution’ (the very word of the Ham and 
Tongue man), and submits his whole stock of pictures, 
prints, picture-frames, &c., to the fortune of the die. 
But this is a bold, open, undisguised trade project, 
to which, and to the others alluded to, we may advert 
hereafter. 

Another word on a subject not wholly connected 
with these proceedings. Since Mr. Moon flashed in the 
face of “ the trade” and “the court” (notable conjune- 
tion!) the brilliant pinand gold pencil-case which he re- 
ceived from the King of the French, in return forsome 
numbers of Roberts’s* Views ofthe Holy Land,’ several 
publishers have, we are informed, been seized with 
a fit of generosity, and copies of prints are being pre- 
pared for presentation to Louis Philippe, with the 
most disinterested motives ; indeed, the number of 
cases from England which will unexpectedly arrive 
at the Tuileries, may, we fear, startle the French 
court, and the stock of jewellery appropriated for the 
exercise of the King’s liberality, large as it is, may 
be insuflicient to keep pace with the influx of gifts 
from England. In justice to the “trade,” it should 
be observed, that it is not so much the intrinsic value 
as the honour that is thus coveted; a speculative 
publisher being reported to have offered an artist a 
certain sum “down” for the chance of obtaining a royal 
return for a copy of the work which the artist was 
urged to present to Louis Philippe. As a set-off 
against this, we have heard of a diamond ring, in- 
tended for an artist, finding its way to his publisher ; 
though the disappointed artist has been subsequently 
compensated by a gold watch, given him, not by his 
publisher, but by the King of the French. Such 
proceedings, though only contemplated, ought to be 
exposed, not only asa warning to munificent monarchs, 
whose bounty it is thus intended to abuse, but that we 
may separate artists and others really worthy of such 
marks of distinction from the jobbers, and even 
vindicate the national character, which might suffer 
undeserved imputation from the indecent meanness 
of these mercenary speculators, were their practices 
to beconnived at. ‘This is the more necessary, inas- 
much as the custom of rewarding with medals or pre- 
sents, artists, whether native or foreign, is not the 
custom at the English court. 

The Marquis of Northampton, President of the 
Royal Society, has issued cards of invitation for his 
soirées, which will take place on the 25th inst., March 
11th and 25th, and April Sth, 

We learn from the daily papers that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of 
doctor of music on Mr. H. J. Gauntlett. 

Till Mr, Lumley’s “speech” be put forth at the 
opening of his Opera session, we can but record ru- 
mours as they come and go. These announce the 
engagement of Signor Conti, a tenor, of Signori 
Fornasari and Buccini, and the return of Signora 
Molteni. By way of contralto it is said we are once 
more to have Signora Brambilla. The foreign mu- 
sical stars of the Concert season will be many, if only 
one-half of those talked about arrive. Madame 
Cinti Damoreau and M. Artot, the violinist, make 
one party—then the handsome Mdlle. Cathinka 
Heinefetter, the heroine of the recent Brussels tra- 
gedy, is said to be meditating a visit. We are also 
to have Signor Camillo Sivori, the double of Paga- 
nini, and, if we recollect right, Paganini’s favourite 
pupil; and perhaps M. Servais, the violencellist, who, 
since his former appearances here, is said to have 

made himself the first performer on his instrument. 

At the English theatres, music seems to be the 
order of the night. A new version of ‘Der Freis- 
chiitz’ is said to be in preparation at Drury Lane, 





to be followed by the production of Auber’s two last 
operas, ‘Le Duc d’ Olonne,’ and ‘La Part du Diable.’ 
At Covent Garden, Herr Staudigl and an English ver- 
sion of * Jessonda’ are promised for Easter Monday. 
We hear, too, that Mr. Charles Braham will possibly 
appear there. The corps at the Princess's Theatre 
will be strengthened shortly by the accession of Mrs. 
Alban Croft and Miss Flower, the young lady whose 
début as Pippo made so strong a sensation at Drury 
Lane. A new opera, too, to be called ‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood,’ the music by a Lady, will be shortly 
produced in the Oxford Street Theatre ; and we hear 
of another by Signor Schira, the conductor of the 
orchestra, as in preparation. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL- MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 
6th Instant, and continue open DAILY, from Ten inthe Morning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 23.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., in the chair. 

1. A Letter was read from Mr. Jamieson, in which 
that gentleman mentions that he is preparing for 
publication an account of Mr. Becroft’s late ascent of 
the Cros River. 

2. The President read portions of a Letter from 
M. Dureau de la Malle, Member of the Institute of 
France, from which it appeared that M. Texier has 
transmitted to that country a large portion of the 
sculptured frieze of the Temple of Diana Leucophryne 
from the ruins of Magnesia ad Meandrum, in Asia 
Minor, and that M. Eugéne Boré, in following anew 
route from Constantinople to Tabriz, has explored 
the sources of the Halys, Lycus, and Iris rivers. 

3. The next paper was Extracts from a tour through 
the southern provinces of Persia, with a description 
of the sculptures of Tenghi Soulek, by the Baron 
Clement de Bode. The Baron having heard, while 
at Bebehan, of the existence of ancient sculptures 
and inscriptions in the Bachméi Mountains, resolved 
to visit them, the more particularly as it was new 
ground. He accordingly started on the 28th Janu- 
ary of last year, and leaving to his left the route 
which had been followed by M*Donald Kinnejz, 
took a N.W. direction along the foot of the mountains 
towards Tenghi Soulek. Here, on the rock, he found 
some interesting sculptures, of which he took draw- 
ings, as well as of the inscriptions, which latter have 
been given in the French Journal Asiatique. The 
Baron’s paper describes the sculptures minutely, and 
he says they appeared to him different from all that 
he had seen at Persepolis, Nakshi Rustam, Nakshi 
Redjib, Bissittin, ‘Takhti-Bostén, Shapir, and 
Nakshi-Bagram, in the country of the Mamaceni. 
The character of the inscriptions, likewise, differs 
from the Babylonian arrow-headed and the Pehlvi 
letters, and may only be traced, perhaps, to the Old 
Zend, or even the Phenician alphabet. From Tenghi 
Soulek, crossing the head waters of the Kurdistan, 
and its northern tributaries, the traveller proceeded 
to Mannijak, and thence by Kale Tul to Mal Amir, 
a plane with several mounds, and having caves aad 
sculptures on its confines. From this place the Baron 
intended going over the mountains to Ispahan, but 
the pass was blocked up with snow, though the 
Governor of Ispahan had passed that route shortly 
before with troops and artillery. The traveller, thare- 
fore, turned eastward, and passing over a hilly country 
and crossing the southern tributaries of the Kuren, 
arrived, by the villages of Kori-Shutur-Zer and Bei- 
tavend, at Shuster. The paper was accompanied by 
a map of the route and country, drawn by the Baron, 
and valuable as adding to our maps the geographical 
features of a part not before traversed by any Euro- 
pean. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


Jan. 16.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P. in the chair. 

A paper was read by the Rev. E. W. Elgell, 
giving a summary of the labours of the Committee 
of Education appointed by the Council of the Society, 
from which it appears that they have examined the 
schools in the city of London, the city of Westmin- 
ster, the boroughs of Marylebone and Finsbury south 
of the New Road,—in short, the whole of London 








Tower Hamlets. In this space, containing 700. py 
inhabitants as nearly as can be ascertained there 
were found the following number of schools, and 
children attending them :— 
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The more immediate purport of the paper was the 

state of education in the borough of Finsbury, a 

examined in 1839 by agents appointed by the Society 

The field of the Committee’s labours included all that 

part of the borough which is covered with streets and 

houses, and the population of which may be cong. 

dered as, strictly speaking, atown population. The 

borough thus restricted comprises the following 

parishes and parts of parishes :—St. James, and § 

John, Clerkenwell, St. Luke, St. Andrew, part of St, 

Sepulchre, part of St. Botolph, and a very small 

part of Islington extending across the City Road, 

These parishes put together form an area of 1000 

acres as nearly as possible, which may be described 

as nearly a square. Clerkenwell is known as being 
the principal place in England for the manufactory 

of watches and jewellery. In looking over the census 
lists of this district, it would appear that every other 
male returns himself as jeweller or watchmaker, or as 
belonging to some of the numerous subdivisions of 
the latter trade. It has, however, none of the usual 
characteristics of a manufacturing town. There are 

many miles of open well-ventilated streets containing 
exclusively small private houses which look neat and 

comfortable; and a stranger is not struck by the ap- 
pearance of extreme misery and wealth alternating 
with each other in close juxtaposition. The cause 
of this peculiarity of Clerkenwell, which so distin; 
guishes it from other parts of the metropolis, is to be 
found in the nature of the manufacture, which re 
quires no machinery or large buildings, but is carried 
on by the workmen at their own residences. Small 
private schools abound throughout the district. The 
charity schools are few, and by no means good, 
South of Clerkenwell is situated the Saffron Hill dis- 
trict, proverbially the dirtiest in London ; very pos 
sibly the dirtiest in the world. At least it would be 
difficult to imagine a more thorough combination of 
the worst characteristics of an English and a con- 

tinental town, the closeness, darkness, and confine- 
ment of the former with all the disgusting objects of 
the latter, that is exhibited in the small streets and 
alleys between Saffron-hill and Fleet-ditch. The 
trades carried on are those of horse-killers, horse-hair 
dressers, feather curers, &c. Some alleys consist of 
lodging-houses occupied exclusively by Italian boys. 
The Committee counted eight of these, each con- 
taining from 30 to 40 boys, and each under the super- 
intendence of a man and his wife (also Italians) who 
bring them over to this country as a speculation. 
The alleys so inhabited had a somewhat picturesque 
or foreign appearance: the rest looked like what they 
were, abodes of utter wretchedness and filth. In 
one important particular, it is still more remarkable, 
viz. in the number of persons living in the same 
dwelling: 25 toa house was the average throughout 
many schedules of the census! But the most striking 
circumstance connected with the two ahove-men- 
tioned districts, is the total want of any private 
schools for the reception of children of the lowest 
orders. Indeed, the absence of private schools 
throughout all the very poor districts is one of the 
most remarkable facts elicited by the present inquiry. 
The Saffron Hill district was searched by three 
agents on three several occasions at considerable in- 
tervals of time, but no dame school or common day 
school was found by either: that part of St. Giles’s 
parish which extends northward from St. Giles’s 
church, and which is inhabited exclusively by Irish, 
contained no dame school: and again, in the whole 
of Whitecross registry, a much larger district than 
either of the former, (although perhaps not 80 
exclusively poor,) there were only three. More- 
over the testimony of the agents on this head is 





north of the Thames, with the exception of the 





confirmed by the census lists of 1841, which have 
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‘utely examined with a view to this very 
sth number of dame schools found in the 
) district (by which term is to be understood 
schools kept by females of the lower class, and in 
ghich the amount of weekly payment for a child 


averages 5d.,) Was 180, coutaining 2,693 children, of 


which number half were under and half above five 
s of age (the number of girls to that of boys 


ere as 16 to 11). _The number of common day 
schools was 137, with 169 teachers, the whole 
number of scholars was 3,416, being, on an aver- 
age, 25 to each school; the payments were about 
lid. per weck for cach child, : The number of mid- 
dling schools was 75, of which 15 were kept by 
masters, and were for boys only; 44 were kept by 
mistresses, and were for girls only; while 16 were 
kept by mistresses, or masters and mistresses, and 
received both sexes. The whole number of children 
educated in these schools was 2,107, (or 28 on the 
average to each school), 884 being boys, and 1,223 
cirls, The number of charity schools was 75, which 
were found to contain 4,835 boys, and 3,622 girls, 
In the charity schools there is a marked difference 
between those which are endowed, and those which 
are supported by subscriptions, the former being much 
the most orderly and efficient; and it was found that 
those schools where instruction was given gratuitously 
were very superior in this respect to those which 
exact payment from the children, In the last-men- 
tioned case, and especially where the existence of 
the school depends on children’s payments, it may 
be doubted whether any moral good is conferred at 
all. In the dame schools the Committee found no 
poverty or dirt at all similar to that described in the 
Manchester and Liverpool reports. The houses they 
were held in were as good as others in the same 
locality. Except in a few instances, where they were 
held over old boot and shoe shops, or old clothes 
shops, there was nothing particularly disgusting in 
them. There was only one instance of a school held 
ina cellar. This general appearance of the dame 
schools, combined with the fact before alluded to, of 
none ever being found in the lowest situations, leads 
to the conclusion that they are not attended by chil- 
dren of parents in the very lowest grade of life, such 
either not being able, or not caring to pay any 
sum for their children’s schooling. Hence may be 
inferred the great benefit which must arise from 
the location of charity schools in bad neighbour- 
hoods. Ina decent neighbourhood, where the effect 
of a charity school is only to draw away the chil- 
dren from the surrounding dames and common day 
schools, the advantage of it is very questionable: 
at least it resolves itself into a question- between the 
relative merits of the respective teachers. But in 
such localities as St. Giles and Saffron Hill, it can 
hardly do otherwise than produce unmixed good, and 
every child received into it may be considered as so 
much saved from the general mass of ignorance and 
vice. The most striking fact with respect to the pro- 
prietors of the private schools for the lower orders is 
the immense preponderance of female teachers, the 
schoolmistresses being to the schoolmasters in the 
ratio of 9 to 1, although the children placed under 
their care are, in respect to sex, nearly equal. 
The greatest portion of them seemed to be persons 
of good moral, and many of them of decidedly reli- 
gious, characters. The mistresses of common day 
schools were sometimes young persons unable to go 
out to service from ill health, or desirous of staying at 
home with a sick or aged parent, and glad to add 
something to their means of maintenance, in which 
cases they were not of course the most active of teach- 
ers; but in other cases again they were very efficient 
persons, generally the daughters of journeymen, and 
living in the houses of their parents: few were of the 
lowest class (that is to say, they were generally more 
respectable than the average of the population in the 
same street or alley.) The following details refer to 
the above class of persons. Of 299 teachers, 200 
belonged to the Established Church ; 87 were ortho- 
dox dissenters, including Wesleyans; 6 were Roman 
Catholics; 2 Quakers; 1 Swedenborgian. Two did 
not know to what they belonged; and one said that she 
did “ not belong to any sect in particular.” —Of 304, 
38 said that they adopted the profession of teacher 
from preference; 264 said they adopted it for a 
maintenance; and 2 that they did so on account of 
ill health—Of 290 who were asked the question 





whether they devoted their whole time to the school, 
29 answered that they also kept a shop, or had other 
laborious occupation ; 21 females that they maintained 
themselves by needlework ; and the rest that they 
had no other employment than theschool (but it must 
of course be understood that the dames do their own 
household work ).—Of 294, 176 were Londoners; 111 
came out of the country ; 7 were Irish ; and 1 Swiss, 
Of those who came from the country, there was rather 
a predominance of persons from Norfolk and Suf- 
folk._Of 290, 60 only professed to have been edu- 
cated for the employment.—Of 296, 73 represented 
themselves as having been engaged in teaching above 
20 years; 70 between 10 and 20 years, and the 
remainder had been less than 5 years. The exam- 
ination of the middling schools elicited some interesting 
information, as it appears that the children attending 
them form the great mass of the London population ; 
here the children paid about 23s. per quarter, or 
4112s, per annum, and as the number of children in 
each school averaged 28, the annual receipt of the 
proprietor would be about 130/. per annum. There 
are however extra payments for books and stationery, 
which make the average payment of children at mid- 
dling schools to amount to about 67. per annum. The 
education given in these schools differs from that 
given in national schools, rather in point of quantity 
and of certainty, than in point of quality. At the 
national school an industrious child may learn to 
read and write, and do accounts, but at the middling 
schools he is more certain of learning these accom- 
plishments, and learns them quicker. More pains 
are taken with children of slow capacities, and less 
opportunity is allowed for idleness ; but it may be 
doubted, whether any higher kind of learning is im- 
parted in the middling schools than in charity schools. 
The tables which were appended to the paper gave 
a detailed account of the books found in the various 
schools, but these were of so miscellaneous a nature, 
that it is impossible to give any abstract of them, In 
the boys’ schools the greatest stress was laid on writ- 
ing; the first object of the schoolmaster was always 
to show his copy books, as proof of his scholars’ profi- 
ciency. 





Mepico-Boranicat Society.—Jan. 25,—The Se- 
eretary read a paper by M. Guibourt, ‘On the 
Ceylon Moss,’ a large quantity of which had been 
sent to him by M. Saillant, a pharmacien, at Nantes, 
The moss has been described and figured by Turner 
under the name of the Fucus lichenoides, by Agardh 
us the Spherococeus lichenoides, and by Lamaroux, as 
the Gigantina lichenoides. This moss, or alga, is in 


inches long, and about the thickness of strong sewing 
thread. It appears to be cylindrical to the naked 
eye, but under the microscope it offers an unequal, 
and as it were nervous or reticulated surface. Its 
branchesare either dichotomous, pedulated, or simply 
alternate. It has a slightly saltish savour, and is 
searecly, if at all, soluble in cold water. Iodine 
colours it of a blackish- blue, mixed with a red tint ; it 
therefore contains amylaceous matter. The Ceylon 
moss affords by boiling an abundant nutricious jelly, 
vell suited for invalids. The residue of the decoc- 
tion may be employed as food ; it may be prepared 
in the same manner as the leguminous vegetables. 
Such, in fact, is its principal use in the countries where 
it is indigenous. 

Some fine specimens of native medicinal plants were 
placed on the table by Dr. Houlton, among which 
was the Prunus lauro cerasus. With respect to this, 
Dr. Houlton mentioned that a patient of his, who had 
been engaged for several hours collecting it, was after 
a time seized with all the symptoms of poisoning by 
prussic acid, from which he recovered by the use of 
medicinal and dietetic stimulants. 





Society or Arts.—Jan. 25.—B. Rotch, Esq., V.P. 
in the chair. Mr. Hughes exhibited and explained his 
metallic lath sun-shade, th ; novelty of which consists 
in the moveable laths being constructed of wire 
gawe in two thicknesses, with a space between them 
of j, of an inch ; this arrangement produces an appear- 
ance very similar to that of watered silk ; the ends of 
each moveable lath are bound with brass, 

Mr. Young, one of the inventors of the type-setting 
machine, explained the construction and uses of the 
several parts of this contrivance. Que of the machines 





whitish ramifying filaments about three or feur 








being in the room, the inventor was enabled to show 
it in full work. The upper part consists of the type 
reservoirs, which are long rectangular channels, fixed 
in an inclined position to prevent the letters falling 
out, and of a size corresponding with that of the type 
to be used. Immediately below these reservoirs, are 
as many knives or cutters, the use of which is to cut 
off or displace the bottom letter of each column of 
type. The motion is given to these cutters, by the 
manipulation of the performer sitting in front of the 
instrument, who in playing on the keys (altogether 
96 in number) draws down the vertical rods, con- 
necting the keys and the cutters, and thus displaces 
the cutters, which, pressing against the lowest letter 
of each column of type, causes it to pass through an 
opening in the bed plate of the cutters, and thus 
enter on to the top of an inclined plane at the back 
of the machine, The inclined plane is constructed 
of brass, and contains several curvilineal channels, 
down which the types glide gradually at intervals, 
regulated by the manipulations of the performer. At 
the bottom of the inclined plane is an eccentric 
movement (worked by a treadle) to regulate the 
admission of the stream of type into a long open 
trough or channel leading to the composing case, 
where the type is adjusted ready to form into pages 
for the press. When in full work, as many as 8000 
letters, &c., may be set up by this machine, worked 
by two young women, in one hour—whereas, by the 
ordinary mode, a good compositor cannot set up more, 
on anaverage, than 1700 letters. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘ An Explanation of the 
Method adopted in 1829 to confine the Lateral Walls (then 
inclining outwards) of Clapham Church,’ by J. B. Pap 
worth.—‘ Observations on Ripon Cathedral,’ by T. Morris, 


Entomological Society, 8 

Horticultural Society, 2. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On the Comparative 

Friction of Beam and Direct Action Engines,’ by W P 
—* Description of a Drawbridge at Bowcombe Creek, Devon,’ 
by G. C. Dobson.— Description of the Roofs over Buck~ 
ingham Palace, covered with Lord Stanhope’s Composition,’ 
by P. Hogg. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

Society of Arts, &.—Mr.Wishaw ‘On the Application of Elec. 

tricity to the Arts,’ &c. 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
8.—Architecture. 
1aries, 8. 

i 3.—Anniversary. 
Mr. Grove ‘On the Gaseous 








Astrosomical Society 
Royal Institution, half-past 8. 
Voltaic Oil.’ 








FINE ARTS 


1. A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood of Oxford. Part L—Deanery of 
Bicester. 

2. Views and Details of Saint Giles's Church, Oxford. 
By J. P. Harrison, B.A., Christ Church. Both 
published for the Oxford Architectural Society. 

3. A few Hints on the Practical Study of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, for the use of the Cambridge Camden 
Society. Third edition. 

4. Church Schemes, or Forms for the Classified Descrip- 
tion of a Church. Eleventh edition. Published by 
the Camden Society. 

“Tr never rains but it pours,” says the old proverb, 

and certainly there never has been such a flood of 

talk and prying about the width of chancels, the 
length of naves, the groining of apses, &c. as at the 
present time. The Sxeleton Forms (No. 4 on our 
list of works,) will be found a useful monitor in 
visiting a church; and any one whose taste leads 
him to investigate Charch Architecture, ‘in practical 
examples, by far the most efficient means of investi- 
gation, should be prepared with numbers of these 
outlines. Taking them as guides, it is scarcely 
possible to omit noticing any feature of interest. 
Every one who is accustomed to observation of any 
kind,—of natural objects, of Pictures, Sculptures, Ar- 
chitecture,—must have felt how impossible it is, with- 
out actual memoranda made on the spot, to bring 
away a recollection of precise details. The ‘Scheme’ 
is divided into six grand divisions, more or less appli- 
cable to every church, 1. Ground plan. 2. Interior. 

3. Tower. 4. Exterior. 5. Crypt, 6. Miscclla- 

neous. Each of these, again, is subdivided, and 

from first to last, there are not less than two hundred 
and fifty points of detail,to which the attention is called. 

We will giveaspecimen of them, relating to the Tower, 
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The points of observation stand in the following order : 
1. Form. 2. Stages. 3. Spire-lights. 4. Lantern. 
5. Parapet. 6. Pinnacles. 7. String Course. 8. 
Belfry Windows. 9. Windows of Tower, S. W. N. E. 
10. Buttresses. 11. Construction and ages of 
Wood-work, and floors of the Tower and Spire. 12. 
Bells: a, Number; 8, Tone; y, Inscription and 
Legendal History ; 6, Chime (Treble clef); «, Re- 
markable Peals rung ; Z, Saint’s Bell ; , Arrangement, 
&e., of Frames. 13. Beacon or Belfry Turret: a, 
Situation ; 8, Form ; y, State of Defence and Line of 
Beacons. 14. Staircase : a, Construction ; 8, Door- 
ways ; y, Spiral Bead. 15. Defensive Arrangements 
of Tower. 16. Thickness of Walls. 17. General 
character of Tower, as peculiar to the district, or 
adapted to scenery and situation. A space is left 
against each one of these items, which the visitor is 
to fill up. He is requested to send a copy of one 
of the ‘Schemes,’ so filled up, to the Cambridge 
Society. If every one who visits a church will take 
this trouble, a most valuable and unrivalled national 
collection will be formed of the details of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. 

The Architectural tourist will obviously be saved 
trouble by all this specification, and he will do well 
to provide himself, also, with a copy of the ‘ Few 
Hints,’ which contain a concise and clear summary of 
the peculiarities of the styles of Architecture, begin- 
ning with the Romanesque, and ending with the 
debased—with references to larger works, for more 
copious details. Among them is reeommended the 
Socicty’s * Monumental Brasses,’ whilst no reference 
is made to Stothard, or Cotman, or Waller, which is 
not over modest, seeing the immense inferiority of the 
first to all of them. Since our notice of the * Monu- 
mental Brasses,’ it has occurred to us, that instead of 
taking Waller’s brasses as a model for a new edition, 
the best amende which the Society could make to 
their subscribers and offended art, would be to enter 
into some arrangement with the Messrs. Waller for a 
supply of their work, ‘The Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety cannot hope to surpass it; and it appears to us, 
that it is a sort of duty in them to encourage such a 
work, for which there cannot be a very extensive de- 
mand, rather than oppose it by any work of their 
own, even if they could make it superior. 

We would venture to caution these Architectural 
Societies against falling into the error of sectarianism 
—the Cambridge Society, especially, We are ready 
to go all lengths with them in admiration of our 
Middle-Age Architecture, but we cannot assent to a 
dogma they seem disposed to enforce, that there 
should be nothing else. The most essential feature 
of the Architecture of their admiration, was progres- 
sive change ; so much so, that no hetter type of pro- 
gression can be found, than in most Gothic cathe- 
drals. We should never have had Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, had the ecclesiastics of the time seen perfection 
in Rochester. And we might have stood still at 
Salisbury, if every one had been pronounced a heretic 
who saw beauties in the choir of York Minster. The 
principle of improvement has never been retrogres- 

sive ; and the Cambridge Camden Society will have 
difficulty in reversing the order of nature. Restore 
our ancient buildings, we say, with scrupulous care : 
they are beautiful in themselves, and they are genuine 
marks of past ages. But it is absurd to call on the 
architects of the nineteenth century to reproduce 
such works, and none other—to attempt to supersede 
the invention and judgment which have been the aim 
and end of all their professional studies. It is a revival 
of the old error which misled Jones and Wren, in 
whose alterations and mutilations, much as we dislike 
their anachronisms, we still read the same truth as in 
the works they mutilated and despised: they re- 
present the spirit of the seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries—a very disagreeable spirit, we are ready to 
admit—as accurately as the most perfect of William 
of Wykeham’s structures typify their age. 

There is eithera narrowness of view about the ‘Guide 
to Architectural Antiquities,’ or the title is more com- 
prehensive than was meant. It might properly be 
called a ‘Guide to Ecclesiastical Antiquities,’ and, 
as such, is done in a business-like style; rather dry, 
but precise ; aiming to be correct, and steering clear 
of all imagination or sentiment. The wood-cuts, 
which are numerous, are executed ina corresponding 
spirit—accurate, but not picturesque. We see no 
impossibility in an union, and it does not seem alto- 


yet make it readable. This work is practically a 
guide only to the churches in the neighbourhood. 
But it*is not intended, we are told, to confine its 
object to churches, whenever any other Gothic build- 
ings are to be met with. The district to which the 
present part relates, is stated to be “not rich in 
them.” It would appear to be absolutely destitute. 
There is much modesty, however, about the execution 
of the work, coupled, at least, with judicious aspira- 
tions. The historical accounts are avowedly derived 
from Bishop Kennett’s ‘ Parochial Antiquities,’ and 
Mr. Dunkin’s History of the Hundred of Ploughley.’ 
The * Views and Details of St. Giles’s Church, 
Oxford,’ are chiefly intended for the use of the archi- 
tect: the elevations, &c., lithographed in outline, 
are on a scale of sufficient size, to serve as practical 
working drawings. They afford some good specimens 
of the Early English style, of about the year 1210. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





New Translated Operas. —Popular taste has mani- 
fested itself too resolutely in the matter of dramatic 
music to be denied. The English public will have 
operas ; and, till native composers prove themselves 
up to the mark, translated operas are the inevitable 
resource of managers. It is more than probable that 
this frank acknowledgment will subject us to the 
accusation of injustice—and the Atheneum be again 
accused of an undue preference for foreign art. Yet 
our English madrigalists, our English choralists, our 
great English singers, our English instrumental com- 
posers have not been grudgingly praised in this 
journal—complimented indeed, if only by the very 
manner of our treatment—in that we have commented 
upon them with the same scrupulous closeness that 
we have applied to the great names and the great 
performances of Europe. It is our fixed conviction, 
that nothing in Art falls, save by its own weakness, 
or can stand on undeserved praise. In_ proof, 
more pains have been lavished on attempts to revive 
the music of Purcell and Arne, than have been 
brought to bear by the most intrepid speculators 
on the naturalization of foreign opera and foreign 
pageantry. Abler pens have been devoted to the 
glorification of our imperfectly-trained musicians— 
who could not, under circumstances, have learned 
their artas concerns the stage—than have done justice 
to Beethoven’s grandeur or Rossini’s brilliancy. Edu- 
cated prejudice has ranged itself on the side of popular 
ignorance, to applaud and to encourage the slightest 
manifestation of native talent, as if it were some 
complete work of perfect genius. Yet, what is the 
result? Another emphatic answer, in the success 
of * Lucia di Lammermoor’ at the Princess’s Theatre, 
and of the * Donna del Lago’ at Covent Garden. 


gether a hopeless task to fill a book with details and | terrupted. ball—the cry from the bridal chamber 


and then the apparition of the frenzied bride—woulg 
have given such admirable scope to Com poser, singer 
and stage-manager ? . 

But, instead of wandering wide in speculation ang 
question, we ought, perhaps, to confine ourselyes toa 
report on the other Scottish opera, ‘The Lady Of the 
Lake,’ presented on Tuesday last at Covent Garden 
Perhaps the musical beauty of this work never stood 
a fairer chance of being appreciated than on the pre. 
sent occasion by comparison with the meagre graces 
of Donnizetti’s version of so much finer a story, 
The dramatic situations in the * Donna del Lago’ 
are few; those even falling into the province 
of the scene-painter and the group-master, rather 
than calculated to develope the genius of the prin- 
cipal artists. And yet what a variety of beauty per 
vades the work! from Elena’s simple ‘ Aurora,’ 
onwards to the brilliant rondo * Tanti affetti,’ which 
closes the opera—not forgetting Malcolm’s two songs 
the superb entrata of Roderick Dhu, the duet 
between tenor and soprano in the first act, and the 
whole first finale! Lovelier music was never written 
by Rossini, though he had oftentimes more forcible 
situations to illustrate. The execution at Covent 
Garden was good as far as Miss Rainforth is cop. 
cerned—exccllent on the part of Mrs. Shaw who 
enacted Malcolm. She looked to greater advantage, 
sung with more fire, and acted with a more original 
spirit than in any preceding character: and her 
success was brilliant. Messrs. Harrison and Manvers 
had studied their parts carefully ; and the former 
sang an introduced cavaiina from * Zelmira’ so much 
to the taste of the audience as to gain an encore; 
but the music written for David and Nozzari demands 
artists consummately perfect in their vocal acquire. 
ments. A word must be added in recognition of 
Mr. Giubilci’s effective performance of the part of 
Douglas—and a last word to the credit of the chorus 
and the scene-painters. 





Sr. James’s Turatre.— L’Omelette Fantastique, 
one of the most popular of the folics produced last year 
at the Thédtre Palais Royal, and already travestied at 
the Princess’s Theatre, has been given in King Street, 
but the texture is so slight that without the original 
actors it stands a poor chance of pleasing. Madame Al- 
bert’s ‘ Nuit d’Attente’and ‘Georgette’ have been more 
attractive; but her best performance is in ‘ Arthur, 
one of those sentimental dramas which, to our think- 
ing, is disagreeable in proportion as it is successful, A 
betrayed maiden ; a mother called upon, like another 

iriselda, to sacrifice her mother’s love to the over- 
weening pride of the father of her child—and the 
agonies and outrages of Jong years at last wound up 
and forgotten in the tardy justice extorted from the 
heartless author of so much misery :—of ingredients 





That the favourable reception of the first of these 
operas, however, is largely a matter of tradition can- 

not be denied. The success of Persiani’s flourishes | 
and Rubini’s pathos is enough for a while to buoy | 
up any work: the music of the ‘ Lucia’ is good to| 
sing, the parts graceful to act, and impassioned for | 
those who have passion. It is remarkable, too, how 

long agreeableness of form and adaptability to the| 
average powers of artists will sustain that whicl: | 
is in itself merely mediocre; and this isa truth not 
unworthy the consideration of such among our 
younger composers as intend to write for the stage. 
To say that the English performance of the ‘ Lucia’ 
comes in any respect near the Italian, would be 
ridiculous, No magic can make Madame Eugenie 
Garcia agreeable asa vocalist, or divest Mr. Temple- 
ton of a dash of the absurd when he ventures on 
the pathetic, or—but we are touching on English 
ground, and are bound over to civility. Well then, 
all that we shall gather for the present from this 
representation of * Lucia’ is the extreme readiness of 
our public to welcome operatic entertainments, and 
to encourage their own countrymen. For if story 
even were deemed requisite for a musical drama, there 
is hardly a child, in pit, boxes, or gallery, who could 
not ask, why Sir Walter Scott’s legend has been di- 
vested of all its dramatic contrasts ?—what has be- 
come of its witch-work of prophecy and omen ? ofthe 
three hags crouched like Mischief, Malice, and Re- 
venge on the * through stane’’ ?—and why have the 
last scenes been so needlessly emasculated ; when a 








simple adherence to the original catastrophe—the in- 


such as these, no drama can be made that we care 
tolook upon. The emotions excited wring the heart 
without mitigation; the moral reached at last (if 
moral there be) is bad. It is not fit or becoming 
that Woman should be thus gratuitously tortured 
before our eyes: it is not possible that, after years of 
such protracted wretchedness, there could be any 
future for her worth enjoying, save in the quiet of 
the grave! And Madame Albert, by the feminine 
power and truth of her acting, makes us doubly alive 
to the faults of the fable. Her great scene with her 
son was deeply pathetic, in spite of the management 
having allotted to her as the object of her tenderness 
a youth who resembled nothing so much as one cf 
those costume-dolls, arrayed in a sailor's jacket and 
trousers of an impossible neatness, who stand sentinel 
at so many shop-doors in Oxford Street. The acting 
of M. Gamard, who performs the part of a faithful 
but absurd follower of Marie's fortunes, is an ex- 
tremely clever balance between farce and feeling, not 
to be overlooked in these degenerate days. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Acadeny of Sciences, Jan. 24.—A paper was 
read on the respiratory functions of the human species 
at the different periods of life, and according to sex, 
by M. Bourgery. M. Bourgery deduces from his ex- 
periments that the respiration ofa healthy man of 
thirty years of age is equal in strength to that of two 
weak men, or two strong or four weak women, or two 
boys of fifteen, or four boys of seven, or four old men 
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Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of cthers. 


an Ass! 
erty in 


The effect of 
at once 


y erson'’s own life is to create 
reversion, which can by no other means 


urance on a 


a pro . 
be oo stieed, Take. for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5L 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 


Assurance Company, 
queathable property. 
condition 0! 
the remainder of his li 
the mere saving of 


ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy | 


his continuing 


can become at once possessed of a be- 
amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
ing the same payment quarterly during 
fe.—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
IGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 


~ such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 


or dispose of in any w 


Detailed Prospectuses, 
the mode of effecting Ass 


may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
i 


he may think proper, : 

and every requisite information as to 
rances, may be obtained at the Office. 

{R MORRISON, Resident Director. 


ay 








mR 
A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 


of business. 





= LIFE 
LONDON 


. an 

Charles Pole, 
Burnie, ks . Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Boulton, Esq. 


William 


Hon. P. Pleydell Bou 
James Campbell, jun. 
Harry Chester, Esq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. 
John Drummond, ksq 


Charles Bell Ford, Esq. | 
R. Hamilton, Esq. 


William 
Edward 
Felix La 
H. France 


farman, Esq 
broke, Esq. 





JOS 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Esq. Chairman. 


on. Hugh Lindsay. 

| Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esq. 

4 Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 

Heury Rich, Esq. 

Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 

. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 

George Smith Thornton, Esq. 


verie, 


Esq. 


s Shaw Lelevre, 


ee. 
HUA MILNE, Actuary. 


LOW RATES,.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
toinform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
areentitled toa participation in the Profits of this Society.— 


Persons having Life. 
Men, and others deri 
Trades, also those ho 


t 
hi 
b 





ables of Rates may be 
ill,at the Sun Fire Office in Craig'’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
treet, Cavendish-square, ; 

‘or the Sun Fire Office. 


Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
ving Incomes from their Professions or 
Iding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 


t the Sun Life Office, in Corn- 


ane of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 
il 


ondon; also of any of the 





AkGus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

d 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. A 7 

Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. LV. c. 76. 
homas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 


William 


William Banbury, Esq. 


iward Rates, Esq. 


Thomas Camplin, Esq. 


James Clift, bE: 


Rt. Hon, J. Hamph 


Lord Mayor of London 


Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Kelly, —e 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex 


ery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—\V . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 


w Rates of Premiums. 


In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
ave the security of the Company's Income of 50 


nen pearls increasing, and anaccumulatin 


investe 
mm 


patible with the safe 


~mpany, thereby, in effect, 
immediate and certain bonus without risk,in lieu of the deferred 


,000/. per 
Assurance Fund 


| in Government and other available Securities, of 
Caumlerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


pany. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 


ty of the Assured and the stability of the 
giving to every policy-holder an 


and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Age. 
2 


0 i Ss 
One-third of whole. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100, 
For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
£017 8 £1 11 10 


169 

119 10 

317 0 0 10. 
-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 


20 
2uW 
4 0 


percent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 4 ‘ ’ 
in Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 


%4provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 


desirable 


ard of Directo: 
& a quarter before 2 


le, the varied 
ay will be found to be particu 


comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
F ly favourable to the assured. 
rs, a the Medical Oilicers, attend daily, 
o'ec! ° 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


place in December, 1844. Prospectuses and every information 
may be obtained as above. JOHN KING, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 

Tonorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol Karl Somers 
Karl of Courtown | Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville | Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
| Earl of Stair | 
| Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Charrman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
‘dw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq 
‘. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|/John Ritchie, Esq. 
| Resident |F- H. ‘Thomson, Esq. 
| Charles Downes, Esq. : x i 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the | 
| most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the | 
| great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834. In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- | 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. | 
= annum, frora the date of the policies to those parties who | 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on | 
| the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 
The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1810, is as 
| follows : 
Sum Assured. 
£1000 














Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
6 Years 10 Months £136 13 4 
10.0 4 Years 80 
1000 
1000 1 Year 200 m 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, oq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. $, Waterteo- mace. Vall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners-street, 
attends at the O'lice daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

13, Nicholas-lane, King William-street, London, for Mu- 
tual Assurance on indowments, Deferred Sums, Imme- 
d nd Deferred Annuities, enrolled under the Acts of Par- 

relating to Friendly Societies. 

4 nrectors. 

C. P. Bousfield, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
Jobn Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 

y illiam Cash, Esq. 


3 Years 





\ S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 

homas Castle, Esq. C. Lushington, Esq. 
James Crofts, Esq. John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 





sone i — Esq. 
osep! argrave, Esq. 

Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 

Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D..F.L.S. | Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 

THIS INSTITUTION completed the Seventh Year of its esta- 
blishment on the 15th of December, 1842, and, in accordance 
with a Rule made at its commencement, a careful valuation of 
its liabilities and assets has been made by an eminent Actuary, 
Charles Ansell, Esq., for the purpose of making the first division 
of profits amongst its members, the gratifying result of which 
is exemplified in the following instances, showing the profit 
assigned to policies which have existed from one to seven years: 











Amount of 
Bonus. 


Original 
Premium. 


Premium of 


Existence. 





commencement. 


Sum“Assured, 











Years. 
59 


corounk 


ecococeoooooR 
- 


- 
-- 
ON SK Seer oRun 





cocomerwooe 





MER RO UUAOANNNIN 


42 41339 

‘The Directors refer with great confidence to the above state- 
meat, as exhibiting the most satisfactory proof of the superiority 
of the principle on which this Institution is founded, namely, 
that of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, carried out under the 
protection and advantages afforded by the acts of Parliament 
relating to FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and fully warranting them 
in taus directing the public attention to the peculiar privileges 
sect to all assurers. é 

The Report of the Directors to the Annual Meeting of the 
Members, held on the 15th of December last, Prospectuses, and 
every other information, may be had on application at the 
Office, or to the ppastes ents. — 

The next Division of Profits will take place in December, 

47. JOSEPH MARSH, Sec. 
London, Jan. 17, 1843. 


The business of the Institution will be removed to new pre- 
mises, at No, 48, Gracechurch-street, during the month of March 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


y > 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

V& OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 590,000/. 

This Office is provided with ey, accurately constructed Tables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
The extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured 
to permanent health. 

Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 

embers of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 

Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most other 
F. G. P. NEISC Actuary. 

PARTIES 

LJ FURNIsSHING.—W. E. GOULD respectfully acquaints his 
friends and the public. that he has on sale a large assortment of 
CHIMNEY GLASSES of superior quality, in gilt frames, which 
for elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4s. Gd. per foot. A variety of Picture Frames; Cheval and Toilet 
Glasses ; me) yt all its branches. Every article manufac- 
tured upon the premises, 19, MoorGATE-STREET, City.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 

Clan ENGRAVED on VISITING CARDS 
in the first-rate style, 6*.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 

100 cards, 2s. 6d.; and also every description of elegant engrav- 

ing. Specimens of the above may be selected from a large and 

fashionable assortment, at the Warehouses of 

Messrs. BARRY & SON, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 

and 122, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, 

or sent on application any distance free of expense. Superfine 

letter papers, 278., 228., 208., 18s., las. 6d., 128., and Ss. per 

ream; note ditto, I8s., 16s., 12s., 88., 6s., and 4s. per ream. 

Either of the above papers may be stamped with crest, coronet, 
or initials, for the additional charge of 10s. per ream, Messrs. 
Barry & Son finding the dies and wafers from it at 7s. per 1,000. 
Their miscellaneous stock embraces dressing cases, writing 
desks, inkstands, fancy note paper and envelopes, suitable for 
invitations, complimentary notes, weddings, &c.; wafers from 
the antique, diurnal note and envelopes, envelope cases, Bibles 
and Prayers richly gilt, Mordan’s gold and silver gauntlet pencil 
cases, elegant penholders and toilet and smelling bottles, souve- 
nirs, card-cases, pocket-books, and every description of useful 
stationery, with postage stamps and envelopes at Government 


prices. 

- > 7 7 —s 
K EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 
F AN —This cement, which exceeds every other in hardnes 
is intended for interior uses, where strength and despatch in 
execution are required. From the smoothness of its surface, it 
is an advantageous substitute for wood in its application to skirt- 
ings, architrave, mouldings, &c., as it resists the action of fire, 
and keeps back vermin. IR 

The coarse qualities form a paving not distinguishable from 
stone in colour and hardness, but of one-third the price. The 
best white quality takes a brilliant polish, and the scagliola made 
from this cement has a peculiar richness of colouring. ‘I he imi- 
tations produced in it of Florentine and other Mosaics, encaustic 
tiles, &c., for ornamental paving, are unequalled in their effect 
und moderate cost. : 

Keene's Cement has been applied with success for the altars 
of Catholic and other churches both in England and Ireland; 
and to its use in the Royal palaces, and Government buildings, 
besides numerous public and private works, the patentees can 
refer with confidence. Re 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE & SONS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. | 5% 

Agents for its sale are appointed in the principal cities of the 
United Kingdom. 


‘Iya NIP . 7 7 
ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth Brush 
has the import#t advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and «leaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and are famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russ'an Bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh- 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a 
genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at MeTcALre’s Sole Establish- 
Oxford-street. 
adopted 























ment, 130 B m ays 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” 
by some houses. 





Exposé of the folly of ascribing Nervousness to Stomach, Liver, 
and Bowel Complaints.—Just published, 3rd edition, by Dr. 
Moseley, price 5s. (“ This is the best book on nervousness we 

have.”’—Prof. S—, Surgeon.) ite 2 - 

LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 
MENTAL COMPLAINTS, Simpkin & Marshall, and all 

Booksellers. A clergyman of Cambridge University, having 

cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 

tion, and in eight years, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others. 

Low spirits, sleeplessness, mental debility, exhaustion, deter- 

mination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure 

of memory, incapacity for study and business, restlessness, irre- 
solution, wretchedness, indecision delusion, melancholy,thoughts 
of self-destruction, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery. 

Most recover in six wecks. Means of cure sent to all parts at 

the cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice demanded. 

Apply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Char- 


lotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from 11 till 3. 


7 7 
ASTOR OIL.—H. Taytor, Chemist, 10, Pall 
Mall, London, bas prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated 
form, enclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by whic the disagree- 
able taste of this medicine is entirely avoided. “hey will be 
found the most pleasant method of taking that safe aperient 
medicine. ‘The Dose is from one to four capsules. In Boxes at 
2s. 6d. each, and can be sent by post for 4d. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, under the 
Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.—This Oil has 
acquired celebrity for its truly extraordinary eflicacy and 
fecundity in nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the Human 
Hair. It imparts an additional vigour to the roots, together 
with a glossy brightness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the 
MACASSAR is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In refer- 
ence even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is 
found attended with the happiest effects.—Mild, invigorating, 
stimulative, and purifying, it materially assists in dispelling 
scurf or dandriff, and renders supererogatory the use of the 
fine-comb. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family (equal to four small) 
10s. 6d., and double that size Re Bottle. <3 
CAUTION.—Ask for “ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
see that those words are on the Wrapper, as much pernicious 
Po is age ofared to the Pablic as * Macassar O1L” by Per- 
‘umers of apparent respecta fe 
Sold by the Proprietors, A. How.ann & Son, 20, Hatton- 

















neate 


garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 









THE ATHENZUM 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, 


CAREFULLY PREPARED 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


AND INTENDED TO FORM 
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A COMPLETE. FARMER’S LIBRARY, "Se 
HAVE BEEN RECENTLY PUBLISHED WTO 

By BALDWIN & CRADOCK, 47, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, Lx 

And may be procured on application to any Bookseller in Town or Country. particalar 





sical work 
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THE HORSE: ITS HISTORY, TREATMENT, AND DISEASES, 4 

By WILLIAM YOUATT. pespecttl 

* Tres, Cler 

To which is added, a TREATISE ON DRAUGHT; showing the Power of the Horse, how calculated—difference of opinion as to Wheels—the Power of the Horse and Steam ad cont 
Carriages compared, and their relative expense—real Action of the Horse in Walking, Trotting, and Galloping—the best Reads for Draught—most useful Direction of the traces " a 
best to load Carriages for easy Draught—Springs, Railways, Canals, &c. The whole illustrated by numerous Cuts, and forming a large volume in 8vo., of which upwards of me psonnvete 
copies haye been sold. Price, now reduced to Gz. Gd. ‘ ‘ es ¢ 

It. for 
VAT 4 + T NT ~ a) TO AL. 
CATTLE : THEIR BREEDS, MANAGEMENT, AND DISEASES. LaDy 

) ’ tomed 
Illustrated by beautiful Cuts,—from Drawings, by Harvey, from Living Subjects,—of the finest Specimens of the various Breeds, Anatomy, &c. By the same Author. In one large . 
volume, 8vo. price ls, Gd. cloth. both wit 
nexions. 
iI tioner. P 
d R 

_— —" . A 

4 ° j AY I 
SHEEP: THEIR BREEDS, MANAGEMENT, AND DISEASES, 

By the same Author. To which is added, THE MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD'S MANUAL. The whole illustrated with Cuts, not only of the finest Specimens of the various Breeds, Th 
but also of Microscopical Views of different sorts of Wool, very interesting to the Manufacturer. To the important subject, TUE DISEASES OF SUEEDP, very great attention hs Finist 
been paid. In one large volume 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. ’ pony 

IV. Messrs 
o wet 
ir. ’ 
BRITISH HUSBANDRY, mi 
Exhibiting the FARMING PRACTICE in various parts of the United Kingdom; and embellished with numerous Cuts of Farm Buildings, Utensils, Instruments, &e 96, St 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 20s. 6d. in cloth. bat oot 
Due! 
| ve ome 
§ he 
HUSBANDRY, VOL. IIL. ak 
Price 10s. bound, consisting of the following Subjects, which are sold separately, at the prices aflixed: 
1, REPORTS of the CULTIVATION of TEN SELECT FARMS. Seven | 3. On PLANTING TIMBER and ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Cus 9 7ap 
Numbers, price 6d. each. In Five Numbers, id. each. nyu 
. a ¥ — ae competes an 4 of the Farming Processes carried on by ? Me we 2 ou 
minen ultivators, at the Jolkywin: p :~—North Hampshire; Waulby, b i r rae ~~ 3 
ons Seana in Yorkshire; a Hik Pare and a Vale a ‘tu Qhentaandiies; Ht eat -§ aticaen epee nmeliabeadaent tore 
Netherhy. im-@amberland; in Sutherland; and in Eastern Ross ~ 5. Th TU a y ‘4 . J Ment 
Mr Tar ong ft _ J : 2 . . The COTTAGER'’S MANUAL of IIUSBANDRY ARCHITECTURE ; 
2. = — ES of FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. In Three Numbers, price | DOMESTIC ECONOMY, and GARDENING. In Two Numbers, price 6d. each. abe 
4 
Also under the Superintendence of the same Society, cLAS 
ryt ‘ : 
TE T x 4 T x 
"PHE LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. T 
First published in Numbers at 6d. each, in which shape most of the Subjects are still to be procured; but many of them being now complete, they are formed into Volumes as follow= pk 
may | 
Class I. NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. " 
val i. NATURAL PUOSOrHy, in 4 vols. price 12. 17s. 6d., viz.: 4. A TREATISE on FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. a 

ol. 1., containing the Preliminary Treatise—Hydrostatics—Ilydraulics—Pneumatics— In which the Doctrine of Interest of Money, and the Doctrine of Probabilit . - 

tah Pat ame see Mi cate - —Hy a J y, a a y, are prae 
a" Se a ee Light—Index and Glossary. Price Bs. ‘ tically applied to the Affairs of such Societies; with numerous Tables, and an Appendix I 
eanue a aining Popular Introductions to Natural Philosophy—Newton’s Optics— | containing the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly Societies. By CHARLES ANSELL, rotir 

ane ens hermometer and Pyrometer—Electricity—Galvanism—Magnetisin Esq. F.R.S. In 8vo. price 3s. cloth. I ? = roce 
es iL, ae aly yea and ve J oor 108. 6d. E = ty In this small work the particular attention of the Author has been given—lI. To the as 
Physical Geograph i ity nae bs Astronomy—Mathematical Geography— | actual experience of a large number of Friendly Societies, as to the quantity of Sickness, as ] 
ey pea rte iga _—- nh ilossary and Index. Price 9s. Gd. 5 well as rate of Mortality, among the Members; now for the first time published, as regards 
withdndex. Price rg oe Sotany—Animal Physiology, and Animal Mechanics, | such Societies in England ;—and 2. The mode of applying that Experience in determiniag Me | 
sd sagan 7 the requisite Contributions to provide an Allowance in Sickness. , 
: 2. MATHEMATICS, in 2 vols. price 17s. 6d., viz: e cite ie niente saenints is 
a“ Vv ol. I, containing Difficulties in the Study of Mathematics—Arithmetic and Algebra. 5. An EXPLANATION of the GNOMONIC PROJECT ION HA 
Price 6s. BS Sa of the SPHERE ; é 
i V ol. IL, containing Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical—Elements of Trigonometry— | And of such points of Astronomy as are most necessary in the use of Astronomical Maps; 
: phevieal Trigonometry—Algebraical Geometry. Price 11s. 6d. being a description of the onstruction and use of the larger and smaller Maps of the Stars, Pla 
«* Any Subject in either of the six preceding volumes may be had separately, in one or | and also of the Six Maps cfthe World. By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, of Trinity College, 
more numbers, at 6d. each, as originally published. Cambridge, Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. In Svo. price 3s, Gd. cloth; of and 
3. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, and a ee 
: : PROJECTION. 6. A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
Including Tsometrical Perspective, Projections of the Sphere, and the Projection of By the same Author. In 1 vol. 8vo. price lis. Gd. + 
Shadows, with Descriptions of the Principal Instruments used in Geometrical Drawing, &c. 7 - 7h — , ruPp wre : 
Illustrated by Eight Plates, and a very large number of Cuts. For the Use of Artists, 7, On ANNUITIES and REVERSIONARY PAYMENTS. _ 
Architects, Engravers, Engineers, Mechanics, &c. By THOMAS BRADLEY. In 8yo. | With numerous important Tables. By PD. JONES, Esq., Actuary of the Universal Life- My 
price 7s. cloth. Assurance Office. In 2 vols. 8vo. price il. Is. at 
Class II. HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and BIOGRAPHY. x) 
r ‘Pp “i < . , .. G 
1. HISTORY of GREECE. is. 7. HISTORY ofthe AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Two Numbers, 1s, Be 
2, HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 8. LIVES of EMINENT MEN. | 10s. . 
3, HISTORY of FRANCE, a.p. 8431529; with a Map. 9s 9. HISTORY of ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF STUART @ 
4. HIST ’ . including the COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. pa 
. STORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 7s. \ r > i 
5. HISTORY of the C : 10. HISTORY of ROME. (At present incomplete.) 
5 te) t ne CHURCH to the REFORMATION. 13s. 6d. 11. OUTLINE of HISTORY. Ditto. at 
6. THE SAME, in larger type, and enlarged. 3 vols. 17. 10s. 12, GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND. Ditto. 
—* A 
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